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Was YOUR Salary Increased 
This Year? 


Yes? Then you did something to No? Then now is the time to be 
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The Grammar Grade Teacher. 

It has long been the custom to lift the 
hat and bow low to the primary teacher, 
and this is right. The next step in just 
recognition of merit is to come when equal 
attention is given to the grammar grade 
teacher. She is fully as hard worked and 
more underpaid than her sister who 
teaches “the sweet little tots fresh from 
the arms of the loving mothers.” In the 
time between these grades the “tots,” in 
many eases have become “knots” for the 
grammar grade teacher to unsnarl. She 
has to take these specimens of uncivilized 
savagery, just at that stage when they are 
so dangerous to clothes and so trying to 
the authority of the parent, and lead them 
through the period of semi-defiance of au- 
thority, carelessly washed hands, un- 
combed hair and overgrown clothes. The 


grammar grade teacher gets the boy just 
after he has moulted his nice little ways 
and the carefully kept clothing of the 
primary school. She is to take this 
changeling, too young to have solid habits 
and too old to seem to merit unlimited 
patience in his habitless blundering, and 
make of him a clean-faced, neatly-attired, 
ambitious high school freshman. The 
high school teacher takes him from her 
hands, trains him and polishes him a few 
years, and then displays him on the grad- 
uating platform. While he delivers his 
“oration” this same high school teacher 
sits under the glare of the footlights ar- 
rayed in her finest attire. At the close the 
people gather around to congratulate her 
on the excellent record this some former 
young terror of the grammar grade has 
made. The papers next day print the al- 
leged pictures of the superintendent and 
high school teachers and comment on the 
wonderful work of the public high school 
under the efficient direction of Superin- 
tendent Blank and his highly cultured 
corps of high school teachers. But where 
is the grammar grade teacher? She sat 
during the graduating exercises in one of 
the back pews, in plain garb and last year’s 
retrimmed hat, happy in the thought that 
those boys and girls that seemed so un- 
promising, at times, seven years ago, have 
grown so much. Or perhaps she may 
have felt a little pain at the thought that 
the glory of the towering edifice outshines 
the workmanship of the toiler who laid so 
patiently in long forgotten ways the foun- 
dations upon which the present beautiful 
superstructure has been raised. Yes, Mr. 
Patron, lift your hat occasionally to the 
grammar grade teacher, for she has prob- 
ably done more for your boy than he or 
you will ever recognize. W. H. B. 
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Authers’ Birthdays. 

The celebration of authors’ birthdays 
has become a fad, though it has not be- 
come so general in actual schoolroom prac- 
tice as in the columns of school journals. 
We suspect that many of the elaborate 
programs and memorial exercises pre- 
sented in educational papers are put in 

rely for padding. Such matter fills up 

ce and is so easily prepared that in 
\eoxing over some of it one is reminded 
ot Touchstone’s “I’ll rhyme you so, eight 
years together, dinners and suppers and 
sleeping hours excepted.” 

And what of the pedagogical effect? 
Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow all in 
one short month—and other months as 
fully provided with red-letter days. A 
pupil reads a biographical sketch which 
must necessarily be lacking in the highest 
quality of an essay — originality of 
thought; a sketch in which is set forth the 
fact, place and time of Longfellow’s birth, 
and some mention of Bowdoin College, 
foreign travel, the home at Cambridge, 
Washington’s headquarters, etc.—the rec- 
ord of a very ordinary and uneventful life; 
another sings “The Bridge”; half a dozen 
recite short selections, and on the board 
are written an assortment of quotations. 
The whole performance occupies a quarter 
or more of a school day.and is called cele- 
brating Longfellow’s birthday. 

There is nothing seriously wrong in all 
this, but what lasting effect can be pro- 
duced by a performance of whieh these are 
the staples? Such exercises sacrifice in- 
tensity and thoroughness to show and 
shallowness, and the impression on the 
pupil is evanescent. The whole perform- 
ance is a bit of superficial show work. The 
regular study is interrupted, each child 
receives only the modicum of gain that 
comes from the memorizing and speaking 
of his own little part, for what the others 
say only “passes in at one ear and out at 
the other.” 

But should we not acquaint the children 
with the great authors? Yes, and at times 


the school should make a special study of 
some particular author. But these times 
will not necessarily coincide with the an- 
niversary of his birth. In every great 
man’s life there are other events more im- 
portant than his birth. 


As a substitute for the stock perform. 
ance on the birthday of a genius we sug- 
gest that one or a few of his best writings, 
if an author, or great deeds if a man of 
action, be made a special subject of study 
for some weeks at a time. This special 
study may center in the reading classes in 
case of an author, in history if the subject 
be a statesman or warrior, in the geogra- 
phy class for Columbus, Capt. Eads or 
Cyrus W. Field, or the subject of physics 
may be the holding point for the study 
of such men as Stephenson and Edison. 
The study should be sufficiently serious 
and earnest to make more than a fleeting 
impression. It is fitting that in case of 
Washington the study should come at or 
near his birthday. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, besides the Founder of Christianity, 
Washington is the only person the anni- 
versary of whose birth the American peo- 
ple observe. If one appreciates the beau- 
tiful things in Snow-Bound or The Psalm 
of Life, of what advantage is it to remem- 
ber that the author of one was born in 
December and of the other in February? 


No Self-Made Men Need Apply? 


Nicholas Murray Butler, the president 
of Columbia University, in a letter on col- 
lege endowments, has let out a secret of 
the Roosevelt administration which thus 
far has been pretty well kept. It is of ex 
ceeding interest to Republican senator 
and representatives all over the country, 
who find it impossible to secure positions 
for their constituents in the public serv- 
ice. Mr. Butler writes: “When the new 
Bureau of Commerce was being organized 
letters were written to all the universities 
asking for lists of names of students or 
graduates in the study of political science 
who could take the civil service examine 
tion to make them eligible for appoint: 
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ment in that department.” The president, 
it is well known, will not appoint to office 
any man, if he can help it, who is not a 
graduate of some college, and in the event 
of his re-election this will probably be- 
come one of the rules of his new adminis- 
tration.— Western College Magazine. 

The foregoing statements seem incred- 
ible, and would hardly be worth notice if 
they came from a source less respectable 
and trustworthy; for Mr. Roosevelt has 
often given evidence that he has a large 
fund of good horse sense. But if the state- 
ments are true, then we need in the White 
House another Old Hickory, or a Rough 
and Ready, or a-Rail Splitter. The story 
is told that on a certain occasion when 
Lincoln had appointed a college man to an 
important position, the collegian began to 
tell him about the diplomas and degrees 
which he had received, when the President 
interrupted, saying, “Oh, well, never mind, 
you just do the best you can in this office, 
and those things won’t hurt you a bit.” 


The American School a Paidocracy. 

When Mr. Sadler was in this country last 
year he made the shrewd and clever observation 
that American educational government was a 
paidocracy, government by the taught. He 
was right, and he put his finger on a growing 
weakness in American education. When Chi- 
cago school children go on a strike against a 
teacher, it is time to call a special session of 
the legislature to restore corporal punishment, 
and to make an appropriation for shingles.— 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The sentiment expressed by Mr. Butler 
is good, but he is in error in thinking the 
legislature abolished corporal punishment 
in Chicago. The state of Illinois is wiser 
than the city of Chicago in dealing with 
this question, leaving the matter to the 
discretion of the local school boards, and 
in case they establish no rule touching the 
matter, then the teacher may exercise dis- 
cretion as to modes of punishment, sub- 
ject, of course, to be called into court for 
inflicting cruel or unusual punishment. 

In New York City also corporal punish- 
ment is forbidden in the schools, but the 
Male Principals’ Association of Manhattan 
has issued a report, giving reasons for re- 
storing it, under certain limitations. The 


male principals believe that it is the only 
means of maintaining proper control over 
unruly pupils. The discipline of the en- 
tire school system, they consider, is af- 
fected by these conditions. Proper train- 
ing requires certain power to enforce 
obedience, and where the unruly elements 
find that power is wanting, they cannot 
be otherwise controlled, it is maintained. 
Truancy in the schools is also increasing 
from this reason. Truants recognize the 
limited power of the principals. They can 
be brought to obey only under conditions 
which they respect and fear. 


**A Notable Example.” 

Under the above caption and over the 
signature of Frank H. Hall, of Aurora, 
Ill., the School News publishes the fol- 
lowing: 

In Iroquois county 313 teachers were 
employed last year. 

The summer institute was convened at 
Watseka on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 1, 
1903, at 3 o’clock. Nearly three hundred 
teachers were enrolled on that day, board- 
ing places were selected and all necessary 
arrangements made for beginning work 
the next Monday morning at 8:30. The 
enrollment and attendance for the week 
were as follows: 

Enrolled. Present. 


Monday morning ........... 303 301 
Monday afternoon .......... 305 303 
Tuesday morning ........... 311 311 
Tuesday afternoon, see below*. 

Wednesday morning ........ 311 307 
Wednesday afternoon ....... 311 308 
Thursday morning .......... 311 308 
Thursday afternoon ......... 311 307 
Friday morning ............ 311 308 
Friday afternoon ........... 311 306 
Saturday morning .......... 311 307 
Saturday afternoon ......... 311 305 


*Tuesday afternoon, about 12:30, a 
severe thunderstorm, accompanied with 
much rain, visited Watseka and continued 
for one hour and thirty minutes. Roll call 
was omitted. It is the opinion of the 
writer that not more than fifty teachers 
were absent at the beginning of the after- 
noon session and Jess than that number 
at its close. 

Practically all who were present at the 
beginning of any session were present at 
its close. Not more than ten or twelve dif- 
ferent persons were absent from any exer- 
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cise during the week, except those that 
were kept away by the storm Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. 

Of the absentees, two do not plan to 
teach next year; three will teach outside 
f Iroquois county; one was seriously ill; 
one had an injured foot, and one (absent 
on Saturday) is an Adventist. 

The writer has learned from what 
seemed to be a reliable source that in Iro- 
quois county regularity of attendance up- 
on all the exercises of the institute and the 
manifestation of a professional spirit at 
all times, are conditions necessary to the 
securing of the renewal of a certificate 
without examination. Whatever may be 
the requirements of the superintendent, 
the attitude and deportment of the teach- 
ers indicated a high degree of respect and 
esteem for their leader in educational mat- 
ters. In earnest, courteous attention to 
the work in hand, the institute was a 
model for the schools of the county. 

It will be noticed that Mr, Hall does not 
specifically commend this “notable exam- 
ple” although the last paragraph seems to 
indicate that he looks upon it at least with 
toleration. The word “example” is am- 
biguous; one meaning given in the dic- 
tionary is “a thing to be imitated or 
avoided.” The Iroquois plan of running 
an institute as described above is a strik- 
ing illustration of how not to do it. 

If Mr. Hall was looking for an example 
of a kind of management that produces 
even a higher percentage of results in the 
form of regular attendance, punctuality 
and strict attention to the business in 
hand than is reported from Watseka, he 
could have found it without going so far 
from home. In Will county, only about 
twenty miles from Mr. Hall’s home, can 
be found a “class” of several times three 
hundred members which has a record of 
100 per cent. in attendance and the same 
in punctuality. Every member does the 
werk assigned every day without fail; 
there is no communication by whispering, 
passing notes, use of sign language, or in 
any other way, and such a thing as going 
to sleep while an exercise is in progress is 
wholly unknown. The good behavior of 


this “class” is so marked that we strongly 
suspect it may be the model after which 
the management of the institute in ques- 
tion was patterned. We refer, of course, 
to the community at Joliet—within the 
walls. 


The time was when school principals 
and superintendents boasted of high per 
cents in attendance and punctuality, un- 
mindful of what these records mean, and 
indifferent to the methods employed to get 
them. Ninety-nine per cent. attendance 
and no tardiness in a school is a great sin 
—a sin against the children and the moth- 
ers. A similarly high record in an insti- 
tute for a week of six days plus the pre- 
ceding Saturday for enrolling, in a county 
employing over 300 teachers, is. an out- 
rage, and cannot be secured except by 
means that are altogether unwholesome. 
Think of requiring 300 teachers to leave 
their homes and spend two days on ex- 
pense in a country village where there is 
nothing of special interest to be seen, and 
for what? To enroll; a matter that can 
easily be accomplished in ten minutes for 
an institute of that size. 


Among three hundred teachers scattered 
over a large county there are always a con- 
siderable number who in any particular 
week ought to be elsewhere than in the 
institute. In this particular case, a few 
miles away was held a summer school at 
the State Normal University and another 
at Chicago where the teaching force in- 
cluded the very best talent to be found. 
Some Iroquois county teachers ought to 
have attended one of these schools; pel- 
haps they did. If so, would that be taken 
as a substitute for attendance at the coun- 
ty institute? he fair inference from the 
report is that it would not. Do none of 
the Iroquois county teachers ever travel, 
and if so, must they return in the very 
middle of the vacation for six days’ com 
pulsory attendance at the institute—plus 
two days to “enroll”? Miss A is a normal 
school graduate, or she has been examined 
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twice or oftener and made good grades, her 
success as a teacher is unquestioned, and 
she attended the institutes faithfully for 
the past three or four years; the date of 
the meeting this year falls in the week 
when harvesting or threshing is in prog- 
ress; help is scarce, her mother needs her 
assistance. Shall she attend the insti- 
tute? Or that week overlaps the period 
she was invited to spend in Chicago visit- 
ing her cousin. Now to a country teacher 
from the Iroquois swamps a week in Chi- 
cago is worth something—possibly not 
quite so much as a week of inspiration 
from Brothers Hall and Downey, but sure- 
ly it has some educational value; and sup- 
pose that teacher after such a visit should 
come into the institute a daly or two late, 
why should her professional standing be 
impeached? Did any Iroquois county 
teachers attend the N. E. A. at Boston? 
The record indicates that if so they hur- 
ried home to attend that meeting at Wat- 
seka. 

But the worst feature of this case is the 
illegitimate use of the examination. What 
is an examination for, if not to ascertain 
the candidate’s scholarship? But here it 
seems to be used as a species of punish- 
ment for absence or tardiness, a club in 
the hands of the superintendent. “If you 
don’t attend the institute regularly, I will 
make you write a day or two to show 
whether you know enough arithmetic, his- 
tory, etc., to teach school !” 

That institute employed two of the 
ablest and most inspiring instructors in 
Illinois, Messrs. Hall and Downey; and 
yet, while some of their best lessons were 
in progress there were members of the in- 
stitute nodding drowsily while others were 
bravely struggling to keep up the appear- 
ance of being awake. (We have this from 
an unimpeachable eye-witness.) And why 
should it be thought a thing incredible 
that Hall and Downey could not raise the 
dead? The spirit that makes any teach- 
ers’ meeting alive had been killed. 


The demands for the week were heavy 
and exacting. So also the daily program 
might be introduced as “Exhibit B” in ex- 
tenuation of the offense of those who felt 
weary or even sleepy. Beginning at 8:30, 
a varied program of pedagogy, arithmetic, 
zoology, physics, history and botany was 
presented in sections for about three 
hours, thus giving the members some 
choice of work. But after these morning 
hours they seem to have “settled down to 
business.” As an anteprandial appetizer 
or “brain-duster,” President Lord shot 
them full of grammar for half an hour, 
and just after dinner Hall went at them 
hammer and tongs with arithmetic, then 
Downey swung into position and unlim- 
bered a whole battery of school manage- 
ment guns, Lord followed with a volley 
of good ammunition on reading and Hall 
took another whirl at them, this time in 
geography. All this on-a hot afternoon in 
August with a class of over 300 packed 
into one room in the old courthouse made 
a program which would have put them all 
to sleep except for two things—the good 
instruction that was presented and the dis- 
comfort of the  straight-backed, hard 
benches. 

The fundamental mistake in this kind 
of institute work is that is is overdone. 
There is never any need for more than two 
instructors in an institute that is not sec- 
tioned; more than this is superfluous and 
a waste of moncy. 

An institute attendance of from two- 
thirds to three-fourth of the teachers of a 
county cheerfully and voluntarily present, 
a band of willing workers who come be- 
cause the institute offers something that 
they want, is more creditable than a 
much larger attendance secured by drastic, 
coercive measures and held to regular at- 
tendance through fear of punishment. An 
average per cent of attendance far up in 
the nineties in a large county always raises 
the suspicion that the members are held in 
terrorem. 
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Che Inatittke. 


S. Y. GrtLan, ConpucTor. 








Southerners are the Best Spellers. 

At the Chautauqua Assembly, Chau- 
tauqua, New York, last summer an old- 
fashioned spelling match was held be- 

en 25 representatives from New York, 
‘onnsylvania and Ohio—the “Nypenos”— 
m the one side and the same number rep- 
resenting “the South and the rest of the 
world” on the other. It was conducted 
after the manner of the “spelling school” 
of former days, which was once the chief 
form of intellectual contest. “The South 
and the rest of the world” easily overcame 
their opponents in a match that lasted 
about two hours and which required the 
introduction of lists cf unusual and tech- 
nical terms in order to decide the cham- 
pionship. The winner was Principal H. 
C. Krebs, of Summerville, N. C.; Miss 
Margaret Young, of Dallas, Texas, was 
second, and Miss Anna E. Jackson, of 
Port Deposit, Maryland, third. The Chau- 
tauqua Herald in describing the contest 
Says: 

The good showing made by the South 
was the signal for the greatest enthusiasm 
on the part of the representatives of the 
states south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Prof. Hull of the New York State In- 
stitute for Teachers pronounced the words. 
The judges were Professor MacClintock, 
Professor Seaver, Miss Parker, Mr. Banta 
and Mr. Chandler. They were fortified 
behind numerous dictionaries, to which 
the contestants frequently appealed on 
questions of doubtful spelling. 

The contestants were of all ages, from 
the gray-haired matron to the youth in 
knee trousers. The different schools of 
spelling were apparent. There were those 
from the old district school, who said 
“double 0,” and “double f.” Some pro- 
nounced the word after Professor Hull, 
and some pronounced it after they had 
concluded the spelling of it. Some pro- 
nounced the word both before and after. 
Some divided words into syllables, and 
some did not. And so it went, a lively con- 


test in which school teachers and educa- 
tors from all parts of the country were 
pitted against each other. 

A young woman on the side of the 
World was the first to leave. “Siege” did 
the work. 

New York lost its first member on 
“feud.” Back and forth it went, many 
difficult words being correctly spelled, 
often applause being elicited by successful 
spelling of particularly difficult words. The 
young women from the South, with their 
strong, clear voices, distinct enunciation, 
and “taking” Southern inflection, were 
the favorites with the audience, and it was 
a case where the favorites won. 

At 9:45 eleven of “the South and the 
World” survived, leading by a margin of 
six. At this juncture Mr. Chandler pro- 
duced another list and consternation. The 
words were abstruse, technical and scien- 
tific. For a time it was not a spelling- 
match, but slaughter. Many protests were 
made against the introduction of words of 
this character, but it may be justified on 
the ground of necessity. A boy in knee 
trousers, who had been a general favorite, 
went down on “acaulescent.” He was 
heartily applauded for his good showing. 

Eight survived from the World when 
the last New Yorker went down. Three 
were left when Mr. Chandler withdrew 
and turned the platform over to Professor 
MacClintock, whose list was little less for- 
midable. “Primatial” sent down Miss 
Anna E. Jackson, who therefore secured 
third. “Pretzel, prescind, lucule, lucul- 
lite,” were spelled correctly. “Lucigen” 
both erred on. Miss Young then mis 
spelled “Iucianist,” and the match was 
over, Principal Krebs winning. 


Here are some of the words used: 


fossil misspell mackerel 
celery chamois gnu 
cauliflower hartshorn mussel 
pigeon unhinge lettuce 
citron precipice gherkin 
salad distill subtile 
omelet gamboge viscous 
pollen twitch yearning 
coffin prompt purchased 
saleratus feud hiccough 
firkin tingeing sough 
gluten gorge viscount 
luncheon quoit kaleidoscope 
gangrene pierce serviceable 
chapel mosque umbrageous 
sureingle sluice doily 
phaeton gauge odor 
missile valise offal 

zephyr knoll Delaware 
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lizard phlegm Chautauqua 
vermin rhythm apocrypha 
whinny nymph aerostatics 
rabid seize apocalypse 
pallid lodestone auriferous 
alpaca humbugging apothegm 
silesia proceed chrysolite 
corduroy supersede cicatrice 
cretonne precede ambergris 
gnash supercilious bacchanalian 
scheme colloquies foliaceous 
siege attorneys calcimine 
scythe platoon anodyne 
zine gypsum anesthetic 
rinse jalap cynosure 
niche kerosene anonymous 
loathe porpoise labyrinth 
sponge scallop mnemonics 
gnaw sorrel plagiarize 
loose trellis periphery 
lose bevel tripartite 
fosse caprice triphthongal 
ruse cylinder irridescent 
steak champagne manageable 
sieve cudgel monastery 
tragedy vestige seurrility 
sulphur vigil ginseng 
villain gibbous hyssop 
chaplain assess caraway 
parallel purloin spirea 
tenement whey innuendoes 
reservoir quay mortgage 
vassal singeing cameos 
colander clique zeros 
chattel knell poniard 
grammar ostrich chrysalis 
lattice niece chameleon 
mortise gneiss Lonisiana 
auger larynx Arizona 
augur venison fricassee 
Mussulman halibut lacquer 
carcass jamb isinglass 
enirassier hysterics gayety 
ervsipelas neuralgia dessication 
idiosyncrasy apotheosis indigenous 
putrefy flaccid hemorrhage 
narachute victuals diocese 
stadtholder nonpareil caramel 
osseous cemetery pomegranate 
falchion symmetry porphyry 
hegira coalesce poignant 
litigious Cincinnati stertorous 
machination Raleigh basilisk 
phthisis Milwaukee eartouch 
perigee herbaceous strychnine 
hydrangea instantaneous celibacy 
fuchsia connoisseur ferruginous 
mignonette desuetude anemia 
anemone malleable 


The following list prepared by Mr. 


Chandler made frightful execution : 


abaciscus, tile of a pavement. 
abacist, one who uses an abacus. 


abacinate, to blind by a red-hot-metal plate. 

abecedary, formed by letters of the alphabet. 

aberuncator, a weeding machine. 

abracadabra, a_mystical collection of letters 
Worn as an amulet. 

acaulescent, having no stem. 

acinaciform, scimeter-shaped. 


adactylous, without fingers and toes. 
ptarmigan, a bird. 

pterodactyl, an extinct reptile. 
hamadryad, a wood-nymph. 
addititious, additional. 

supersedeas, a legal term 


Following is the list prepared by Prof. 
MacClintock : : 


scourwort, a plant. 

scorodite, a mineral. 

primatial, pertaining to a primate. 

pretzel, a rolled biscuit, German. 

prescind, to abstract, analyze. 

lucule, a spot on the sun. 

lucullite, a black limestone. 

lucigen, an oil lamp. 

Lucianist, a disciple of Lucian. 

Lozengy, shape of a lozenge. 

lucimeter, an instrument for measuring heat 
of sun. 

matronymic, 
name. 

sidereal, pertaining to the stars. 

sibylline, pertaining to a sibyl. 

littoral, pertaining to the shore. 

humefy, to soften with water. 

squilgee, a rubber broom for ship decks. 

spinney, a clump of trees. 

sorites, a kind of syllogism in logic. 

axial, pertaining to an axis. 

axil, the angle of the leaf and stem. 

bouillon, a soup. 

cachet (pron. casha), a seal, or sign. 

tragacanth, a white gum. 

talipes, a deformed foot. 

syndic, a civil magistrate. 

synergism, cooperation of human and divine 
in salvation. 


pertaining to one’s mother 


How to Prevent Tardiness. 

Why are people usually on time when 
they want to take a train? Because they 
know that punishment is sure to follow 
tardiness. What punishment? The dis- 
cipline of consequences. There is nothing 
artificial or arbitrary about such punish- 
ment. It is simply the loss of the good 
thing which might have been obtained 
through promptness. 

To inflict an arbitrary punishment for 
tardiness, such as detention at recess or 
after school is wrong. Even the incentive 
of pleasure to be gained by promptness 
may be made too strong. A boy was sent 
to the drug store for medicine for a pa- 
tient who was sick and in pain. On the 
way he saw some schoolmates who said: 
“It is nearly school time; you'll be late.” 
The artificial reward for punctuality held 
out in that school was so great that he 
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yielded to the temptation and omitted the 
errand for the sake of being prompt at 
school. 

A good rule is to make the first exercise 
so interesting that no one will care to miss 

but not to extend the penalty beyond 

natural consequences. An OGeamunat 
cose of tardiness is no offense whatever, 
.~cept as it is made so by erecting artifi- 
cial standards of conduct. 

A most indefensible rule which holds 
even in some schools otherwise under ex- 
cellent management, is that a pupil by re- 
porting beforehand either in person or by 
proxy may be “tardy” without having it 
“count.” This system of “granting in- 
dulgences” presents to the child a false 
code of ethics, for it not only leads him to 
regard tardiness as an offense per se, but 
he thus learns that a license to commit 
that species of wrong-doing may be ob- 
tained by compliance with the prescribed 
formality of making an application in ad- 
vance. 


If I Were a School Teacher. 
LEE M’CRAE, WINONA LAKE, IND. 


Those who have read that delightful bit 
of French drama, “If I Were a King,” or 
have heard it recited on the stage, will not 
soon forget its lesson, the lesson that our 
fondest dreams are often better as dreams 
than as realities; that it is always easy to 
theorize, but not at all easy to execute. So, 
possibly, if I were a school-teacher, this 
beautiful plan might prove an egregious 
failure, though I am sure I should try it. 

The ability to tell things is strangely 
lacking in talkative America. We all can 
chatter and in the end succeed in making 
one understand what we mean—es a rule. 
But the success is largely due to the keen 
perceptive faculties and vivid imagina- 
tions of our listeners. The elliptical, re- 
dundant, transposed, heterogenous sen- 
tences actually call for telepathy to come 
in as interpreter! 

The cause is not so much a lack of edu- 
cation—we really know better—as haste 


and habitual carelessness of speech ; yet we 
should be educated or trained to tell things 
accurately, easily and vividly, so that it 
would be a delight to listen. 

So, if I were a schoolteacher, I would 
make a special point of oral language. 

Were the pupils 11 years old or older 
there would be a weekly recitation which 
they would call “Currents Events,” the ob- 
ject of which would be two-fold, although 
the tactful teacher would mention but one. 
For young people must not feel that their 
speech -is being criticised until they have 
attained sufficient self-confidence and be. 
come more or less accustomed to speaking 
at length. They must be intent upon what 
they are saying, not how it is phrased and 
worded. That must come a little later. 

For themes, always important and 
especially so here, a publication concerning 
current topics that is issued for this very 
work is, of course, the best. On no ac 
count should the pupils unless they are 
grown, be allowed to select their own item 
of news. The reasons for this are two; 
their items are usually unimportant, verg- 
ing on the sensational, thus taking the time 
for matters that are trivial, while events 
really historical are crowded out; then it 
fosters an indiscriminate reading of px 
pers, good, bad and indifferent. 

Since the daily press must insert all that 
is news there is necessarily much in their 
columns that is better left out of young 
people’s educations. Certainly the details 
of all crimes should be kept from them @ 
long as possible; yet were the papers 
placed in their hands, these are the things 
most likely to be read because they are new 
and horrible. 
terrify. 

For these reasons the pupils should not 
be allowed to bring in their own topics ul 
less they are taken from periodicals issued 
for this very purpose. If the daily pres 
must be relied upon, there should be but 
two copies, both of which should come t 
the desk. From one I would cut the 
articles that I wished discussed, and dit 
tribute them among the pupils for study 
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at home. Thus each would have a dif- 
ferent theme and perfect attention would 
be assured when, at the hour of recitation, 


without his clipping, a pupil arises to re- 


peat its contents as fully and accurately as 
he can remember. 

There should be no interruptions what- 
ever. If facts are misstated, the teacher 
herself should refraixi from correcting 
them until the pupil has finished. Follow- 
ing the outline and thought of the writer 
will teach correct expression, while his not 
attempting to give it verbatim will make 
it more like the pupil’s own production. 
There can be no better drill than this for 
oral language. After each recital, a few 
minutes should be allowed for discussion, 
additional information and questions upon 
the theme. Tactful criticism of the man- 
ner of telling, pronunciation, grammar, 
ete., may be adroitly brought in by the 
teacher when that class is ready for it. 

No less than forty minutes should be 
set apart for such a recitation as this, 
hence it should be held but once a week, 
preferably on Friday afternoons when 
harder studies can be laid aside, when en- 
ergies begin to flag, and the spirit of 
recreation creeps in. The first five min- 
utes of the time might be spent in briefly 
mentioning the actual happenings of the 
week and possibly this would better be 
given by the teacher for reasons already 
stated; then the selected articles should 
be taken up. 'Those I would choose would 
be both entertaining and instructive, and 
they are not hard to find in a good daily 
paper.. 

I have just looked through the last issue 
of my evening paper and made a list of 
such parts as would furnish fine discus- 
sions in a class. They are: “The spring 
migrations of birds in our own state”; 
“The wonderful speed of the new trolley 
car”; “Rural delivery of mail”; “Old and 
new methods in sugar-making” ; “How to 
climb stairs”; “Japanese students in our 
colleges”; “Troubles of a railroad in its 
early days”; “Electric headlights” ; “Mex- 





ican millionaire would pay its national 
debt” ; “Condition of the fruit crop.” 

If these are not enough there are sev- 
eral left, and all in one issue of the paper, 
without counting articles that are strictly 


“news. They are varied themes, all inter- 


esting and decidedly instructive. 

Besides putting the young people in 
touch with the live world about them, its 
inventions, its changes, its multiplicity uf 
interests, they would be taught the art of 
telling correctly and concisely what they 
have read, to think upon their feet, and, 
incidentally, to write good English. The 
case that comes from practice in public 
speaking would soon be theirs, and the 
memory would be strengthened for all 
time, while the mind was being quickened 
and informed. 


Tears. 
BY JANITOR ERASTUS DANTE JOHNSING. 

Speakin’ of salt remine’s me of de quan- 
tity of salt water it takes to conduck a 
great educational institution like dis heah 
school. De chillun doan’ seem to know 
dese.is deir happies’ days an’ dey has to 
git a good deal ob discipline to make ’em 
fin’ it out. To be suah we don’t permit 
capital punishment heah; de school has to 
run by de powah of love an’ affection, but 
dere is times when you has to apply caus- 
tic measures to git de right line ob devel- 
opment. 

I had to persuade Principal Shakespeah 
Emerson Smif to let me place dat rug in 
de office close up to he’s desk so de teahs 
wouldn’t spot de flo. Ye see dis heah bes’ 
fohm ob education goes pahtly by watah- 
powah and de watah gits turned on mosly 
in de office right by he’s desk. On a dusty 
day befo I put de rug dere I used to find 
de flo all spotted up wif a crust ob salt and 
street dust where de watah had fallen 
down an’ nachally made fossil remains on 
de flo. 

Chillun goes in dere every day to weep. 
If dey comes late dey goes to dat desk to 
be sorry for it. If dey has a fight, dey 
can expect to git called right dar. If dey 
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cheats and gits caight, dey goes straight 
to dat spot. If dey sass de teachah, dar’s 
de place foh ‘em. If dey gits fidgety in de 
room and cain’t keep still, dey goes to dat 
desk to git de bracin’ up dey needs to hole 
deir bodies rigid in school houahs. If dey 
steal, or lie, or gits expose to de measles, 
or breaks a windah, or cuts a desk, or 
writes a teachah’s name in de basement, 
or has lice, or gits slow in receivin’ offahed 
progress, dey can just get to dat spot and 
put out de teahs. 

When a school gits to be such a powah- 
ful good one, Jak dis is, dey ain’t much 
chanst in hit fer de chillun what’s been 
bo’n wrong. Any parent what comes up 
heah aftah he’s gone an’ bo’n his chile 
wrong, he don’t stan’ much show fer git- 
tin’ de defecks remedied. De school can’t 
pause in hit’s mighty evolutions foh to 
patch up de mattahs of any fambly where 
dey don’t take care to git deir chillun right 
befo dey sends ‘em heah, Dey’s jes’ got 
to be built so’s dey can set still five hours 
an’ no wigglin’. Dey’s got to hab de qual- 
ifications foh swallowin’ a certain amount 
of mental penjulum ebery hour in de day ; 
dey has to frow it up promptly when de 
teachah or de principal calls foh to look 
at hit; and dey has to put it back down 
an’ let it digest aftah hit’s ben looked at. 
Dey has to hab de nerve to hol’ de pen 
three hours a day an’ no blots. Dey has to 
hab de equine-imity to let deir teachers 
jump on ’em an’ ride ’em widout no balk- 
in’. Dey has to control deir social feelin’s 
so dey won’t do no talkin’ to de chillun 
what sits near ’em; or leastwise dey has 
to be sly enough to not git caught at it. 
Dey has to hole deir tempah when de 
teachah catches dem lackin’ in any sub- 
jec’ and goes in fer to show ’em up to de 
school foh hit. 

If dey can’t do dese things day aftah 


day den tha’s jus one place fer ’em to go, ° 


and dat is right up to de desk. I ain’t 
see dat de weepin’ really makes em any 
brightah scholahs or makes ’em pay any 
mo attention to deir lessons; but it does a 


heap 0’ good to de teachahs to know de 
chillun has done de propah amount of it, 
So I ’low hit’s mighty useful in educa- 
tion an’ it prevents a lot of chillun f’m 
stoppin’ deir growth so’s to be chillun all 
deir days. It makes ’em willin’ to be men 
an’ women so’s to git out of havin’ to do 
so much of it. 

Hit certainly does make de chillun 
brighter in some ways. Dere’s dat li’l gi’l 
now goin’ home foh her excuse foh yistid- 
day’s tahdiness.: She cried mos’ all night 
every night last week becase she couldn’t 
it her home wohk done right; but she 
its hit now. She done got a bahgain wif 
an ole cripple what lives in de alley; he 
does de home wohk foh heh an’ she gits up 
eahly every mohnin’ and runs out an’ 
steals a daily papah f’om some neighbah’s 
po’ch foh him. Teahs is a good thing if 
you can only git enough of *em.—School 
Weekly. 
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How Do You Add? 
6 The conductor placed a column 
4 of figures before a teachers’ insti- 
5 tute and asked the members to find 
2 the sum. He then called ona 
6 dozen or more to speak just what 
2 they thought while performing the 
5 operation. The majority gave it, 
4 “Two and 7 are 9, and 2 are 11, 
and 4 are 15, and 4 are 19, and 5 
2 are 24,” and so on to the end. 
¢ Those who add in that way have 
2 made only a slight advance beyond 
—— the stage in which the mental 
movement, accompanied by “count- 
ing on the fingers,” runs thus: “Two; 
three-four-five-six-seven-eight-nine;  ten- 
eleven; twelve-thirteen-fourteen-fiftcen,” 
eic. A few members gave it, “ Two, nine, 
eleven, fifteen,” etc. Such a method is also 

a mark of an ill-trained mind. 

Two members only of the class moved 
up the column in a common-sense way, 
thus: “Nine, fifteen, twenty-four, thirty- 
two, thirty-nine, forty-nine.” 

Having carried a column of figures to 
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an aggregate, say sixty-seven, and seeing 
the figures 6 and 4 next ahead why should 
we add them separately? Why keep pupils 
in the spelling stage of addition? They 
should be trained to take at sight the sum 
of any two figures. (Tor the benefit of the 
fastidious critic the writer desires to file 
a notice that the expression “sum of fig- 
ures” is neither a printer’s error nor a 
slip of the pen. The whole subject of the 
distinction between figures and numbers 
is very much like an editor’s purse; there 
is almost nothing in it of practical value.) 
The pupil who is well-trained will think 
“five” immediately on sight of any one of 
these printed forms: 
5 3 five 1 V 2 4 
2 4 3 1 
Write such pairs of numbers as the fol- 
lowing and have the pupils speak the sums 
as the different pairs are pointed to pro- 
miscuously : 
se 2 FF 424 6&6 & Ee SH OS 
a4 6 ¢ 2 3 £482 2 S 
Then write columns of figures and in- 
sist that he children shall climb the col- 
umns two steps at a time. At first the 
sum of no two consecutive figures should 
be greater than ten. In this way they will 
learn to take the sum of a small group of 
figures just as they recognize words with- 
out spelling them out by letters. 


Notes by the Way. 
BY 8S. ¥. G. 

Edwardsville, Illinois, is a pleasant sub- 
urb of St. Louis, situated on the edge of 
the upland region which bounds the fam- 
ous “American Bottom.” This rich strip 
of alluvial land stretching eastward from 
the Mississippi river was so named more 
than a century ago when the Mississippi 
was an international boundary line, St. 
Louis on the Spanish side, this wide bot- 
tom on the American side. Edwardsville, 
named after Ninian Edwards, the first 
governor of the state, is the county seat of 
one of the wealthiest counties in Illinois, 
and here were brought together about two 


hundred teachers as thoroughly wide- 
awake as any I have ever met. “Joe” Car- 
ter, of Champaign, was there; he is a prac- 
tical farmer and stock raiser, a close stu- 
dent, a successful school man of many 
years’ experience and a pleasing speaker; 
his laugh is hung on a hair-trigger «nd his 
face heams with good cheer which }ccome 
infectious in an audience. As a teach 

the elements of agriculture, he probably 
has only one equal in Illinois. 

The teaching of history and geography 
in Madison county will be richer and more 
rational because of the lessons presented 
by Peter A. Downey, of Chicago, and those 
who heard his talks on school management 
will not soon forget them; he is one of the 
instructors who can keep his feet on the 
schoolroom floor, very practical yet not de- 
void of sentiment. One day I heard him 
present a pointed and usable exercise in 
geography and then by an easy transition 
he swung into a sentimental gait, the class 
following in harmony, soon reaching a 
state of exaltation which was quite affect- 
ing; just as they began to swap notes con- 
cerning religious experiences, the program 
bell struck. Downey is a man of great 
versatility, equally facile in an institute, a 
political convention or a prayer meeting. 

When a county superintendent is the 
only one elected on his party ticket, as a 
rule he is a good one. Supt. Lowry has 
that distinction. The office sought the 
man, and the people chose him regardless 
of politics. I never before saw an insti- 
tute run with so little talking by the su- 
perintendent. Probably two hundred 
words would include all he said in public, 
from Monday morning until Friday even- 
ing; but he was always there and no de- 
tail seemed to escape his vision or to have 
been omitted from the plans. The room 
was full Monday morning at the first ses- 
sion; on Friday evening some were stand- 
ing, and others sitting on the window 
sills; very few were tardy at any of the 
sessions. Yet there were no threats, not 
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even an exhortation or request from the 
superintendent concerning attendance, 
punctuality or behavior. A spirit of free- 
dom and a cheerful readiness to do the 
right thing at the right time was manifest 
on every hand. 


The Mammoth, the Meadow Boulder and the 
Great Cold Spell.* 

When it was all over, the huge elephant 
was dead and the boulder lay in the 
meadow ! 

This happened in that famous cold 


And so you have already guessed, no 
doubt, what that boulder has to do with 
the fact that there has just been added to 
the attractions of the Imperial Museum at 
St. Petersburg, a Siberian mammoth, 
wearing the identical hairy hide that he 
had on when he was strolling around in 
Northeast Eurasia some hundreds of cen- 
turies ago! 

No, “hundreds of centuries” is not ex- 
aggeration. It is more than likey that the 
frisky little mammoth now lying stuffed 
and still at St. Petersburg, dates as far 
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spell of about 75,000 B.C. (Even the old- 
est settlers are not absolutely certain as 
to the date.) 

He’s just been found—this elephant— 
and there he sits over yonder in the mu- 
seum in the same position in which they 
found him. 

Do you remember that big boulder you 
saw on the farm last summer—or was it a 
year ago? 

I mean the queer one that was so differ- 
ent from all the other rock formation in 
the neighborhood. You wondered once 
how it ever got there; but now that you 
have read geography you know. 

Courtesy of the Little Chronicle. 





back as 75,000 B. C. “Frisky” I call him 
because of the way he was behaving the 
day he met his death, and, big as he looks 
to-day, he was little in his own time, being 
one of the youngest children in his father’s 
family. 

It is my private opinion that this young 
Siberian mammoth ran away from home 
that day, and thought he would try to se 
what slippery, dangerous places he could 
climb into. As he wandered along up one 
hill and down the next, he browsed 
everything good and green he could find, 
and, though it was late in the summer, he 
gathered a substantial meal. 
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Then, suddenly, on the side of a steep 
slope, he slipped and went down, down in- 
to a deep hole! 

There he was, his huge, unwieldy hind 
legs bent under him, as you see them in 
the picture, and the more he struggled to 
get up, the more the sand and clay of the 
hillside came tumbling down about him. 
He was too far from friends to get any 
help and every time he pawed the earth 
with his great front feet he buried him- 
self deeper. 

At last he grew frantic, and made one 
terrific effort; then he dropped back heavy- 
iy, while a great load of newly dislodged 


earth and rocks crashed down on his head. © 


After that the mammoth lay still. He 
had burst a blood vessel near his heart.in 
the struggle to get free. 

That night the hole where he lay was 
flooded. The next night the water froze. 
Winter came on swiftly. One day a 
mighty sheet of ice came moving over the 
land and covered the frozen grave. 

And nothing more happened to the 
mammoth for thousands and thousands of 
years. 

Then gradually this great field of ice, 
which spread far to the south of the mam- 
moth’s grave, began to melt at the edges 
and disappear, leaving a mass of stony 
debris wherever it had been. At the same 
time another glacier was doing the same 
thing in North America, and the Siberian 
mammoth’s North American cousin, whose 
picture you may see in your geography 
any day, was unlucky enough to perish in 
that identical cold spell. 

Century after century passed. Much of 
the glacial sheet had gone from both con- 
tinents but the grave of the mammoth still 
lay buried beneath hundreds of feet of ice 
and rocks and soil. At last some move- 
ment of the earth brought it nearer to the 
surface, and one day a Cossack saw the 
strange relic of a vanished age, preserved 
in perfect cold storage, glinting through 
the ice! 

No doubt you have seen a good imita- 


tion of a mammoth in our own Columbian 
Museum. When you go to St. Petersburg 
you will see the actual stuffed body, with 
real hair seven inches long hanging from 
the hide of the creature. 

But you don’t believe quite al] the 
story? How did they know that it was 
the end of summer when the mammoth 
fell into the hole, or that he died because 
of a broken blood vessel? Why, they 
looked into his stomach and his chest. His 
stomach was found to be full of the kinds 
of vegetable matter that ripened in the 
autumn and the cavity of his chest was 
suffused with clotted blood. 

And the glacier that preserved him 
through the ages was twin to the one that 
brought that great boulder down from the 
north and left it on the farm. 


Connecting Links: Physiography. Tell 
all you can about what resulted from the 
glacial period. The words lakes, waterfalls, 
rich soil, poor, rocky soil, will help you. 


An Educational Inspiration. 


Orville T. Bright, of Chicago, writes 
to the School News about what he saw in 
an Illinois city in the way of beautiful 
school ground, and the ethical influence 
on children and parents, as follows: 

Bloomington, IIl., a city of 25,000, has 
during the past two years experienced a 
genuine educational inspiration. His 
name is J. K. Stableton, one of those 
schoolmasters whom God occasionally 
sends into the work to make us wonder 
why he does not send more. 

Mr. Stableton determined that the un- 
sightly school grounds of Bloomington 
should be beautified with flower gardens 
through the work of the school children, 
and that the influence of the school plant- 
ing should extend to the homes of the 
pupils to make them more beautiful along 
with the schools. The account of the first 
year’s work reads like a fairy story. Wise- 
acres said “you can’t do it; the children 
will destroy your flower beds and the boys 
will steal your plants”’—and the children 
and the boys did nothing of the kind. The 
cussedness and total depravity of the chil- 
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dren exist mainly in the imaginations of 
the elect. Give the children a chance and 
we shall know more about them. They 
were enthusiastic in making the ugliest 
spots in the yard the most attractive—and 
they did it. Volunteers cared for the 
plants during the summer vacation. Hun- 
dreds of home gardens were planted and 
in September a flower show from school 
and home plants brought together thous- 
ands of delighted parents and patrons 
whose views of the mission of the public 
schools underwent a mighty change. Space 
forbids any detailing of the process, and 
it is not necessary. A consecrated man, a 
devoted band of teachers, and willing chil- 
dren can solve any problem. 

What results? All of the school work 
felt the impulse, discipline took care of 
itself, the lessons were illuminated, the 
loveliness of child nature grew with the 
growing plants and blossomed with the 
flowers, and the sum total of happiness of 
children, teachers and parents was vastly 
increased. This work was accomplished in 
one year and is possible in any village or 
small city in the country even under pres- 
ent conditions. Mr. Stableton wrote me 
recenty, “I did not at first know just how, 
but I knew that we should do it.” That 
tells the whole story. 


A Test in Algebra. 

After your class in algebra has been 
studying the subject about two months, try 
the following test. It is froma circular sent 
out to high school principals by State Su- 
perintendent Cary, of Wisconsin, who 
makes the following suggestions in regard 
to using it: 

These examples indicate the general 
scope and character of a test which will 
come later on 20 examples like these. This 
list may be examined freely by teachers 
and pupils in preparing for the coming 
test. The test list will be sent the day be- 
fore the date fixed.* 

Let each pupil be supplied with a set of 
the examples. After or under each there 
should be a blank space for the answer. 

At a given signal all begin, no time hav- 
ing been given the pupils previously to ex- 
amine the problems. ‘The entire solution 


must be mental—no writing except to set 
down results. 'The teacher records on the 


*Principals outside of Wisconsin can prob- 
ably get the final test list from Supt. Cary, by 
making early application. It will also be pub- 
lished in this journal. 


blackboard every five seconds the time 
since the signal to begin—5, 10, 15, ete. 
When a pupil finishes, he writes after his 
name the last number recorded on the 
board, stands and hands jn his paper. 
Every answer is either correct or incor- 
rect. An answer which in the least fails 
to meet the requirements of the example is 
to be counted incorrect. Divide the nun- 
ber of correct answers by the number of 
seconds it tock to finish the paper; this 
quotient will show the relative rapidity. 
Send to the superintndent the following 
report : 
Number of pupils that took the test. 
Number of the class that were absent, 
Number of examples submitted. 
Average number solved by each pupil. 
Number of pupils that solved all. 
Average time. 
Average rapidity. 
by (6). 
The average of total results will be pub- 
lished, but no use will be made of the test 
detrimental to any teacher or school. Sim- 
other 


Find by dividing 


ilar tests will be arranged in 
branches and announced later. 

Try this list, in installments, say about 
five to ten examples at a time, in the way 
suggested above. It will delight the 
brighter pupils and will prove a whetstone 
to the duller minds: 

1. Add 7a+5ab—c, 
7a°b—2a—Se, 
3a—10ab+8c, 
4a°b>—6ab—8a, 
Subtract 14a+7b—9c+6d—e+8r 
3b°—5b+12c+1ld—7e—Sy. 
Reduce to equivalent expressions without 
parentheses : 
(1) 8m?—(6m+5a—y) 
(2) 4ax+ (32°—7y+5) 
Reduce to expressions with last three 
terms in parentheses: 
(1) a+b—c+m—a. 
(2) 12—a?+ab—b?+2". 
Reduce by collecting like terms: 
(1) 12a2b—6ab’—9a*b+a°—20°+ 5ab°+ 
b’—a’d. 
(2) 7(a+b) +3(m—n) —8(m—n) + (@ 
+b)—11(m—n) +5(a+b). 
Mutiply 5a°e—Taax*y+6aa*y'—4a°y—asy 
by (—3a*a*y). 
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7. Divide 12m‘*a*°—9m'a‘+6m’?a*y——3m'a* by 
—3m'a*. 
8. a ie as indicated. 
(1) (m+n) (m+n), 
(2) (m—n) (m—n), 
(m-+-n) (m—n), 
5a+3y) (5a+3y), 
(2@+-7) (2a—7), 
(w+6) (+10), 
(w—4) (7), 
(w+5) (a—8), 
(a’—ab+b’) (a+b), 
(a?+ab+b?) (a—b), 
2a°—3b*) (2a7—3d*) , 
(a+b+e) (a+b+e), 
(13) (a—4) (a4+9)a. 
Divide the products obtained in the pre- 
ceding by any of their factors. 
Factor any of the products, alsq such 
polynomials as a+a*b—2ac. 
—2ab+3b°— 
a—b 


Reduce 3a+2b— 


Reduce” 


“to a mixed quantity. 
b+e 
3a—2b 


to an improper 


fraction in its simplest form. 

Find the highest common divisor of 
49aty*z? and 2la*y*e? 

Find the least common multiple of 


(1) 4bea, 3cxy, 8b?a*y, 2b7x and bea. 


(2) a’—7y’ and a’—2 ay+y’. 
Reduce to lowest terms: 
(1) 16 Cox 
24 Bary? 
+27 
x—2Qa—15- 
Reduce to a common denominator and add 
(1) 3ay 
2° OF 
ata ain 
4 
a+b 


a— 


(2) 


(2) 


From subtract —% 
a+b 


From 
a 


Multiply 


@ _ subtract 
b 


(g) ate 
a—c 
Divide 
(1) 25 wy? by 5ay* 
27 a*b 9 ab 
a@—axr ‘ aw’—2ar+ 2? 
am—an m—n 
Find the value of x in each of the follow- 
ing equations: 
(1) 5%e—l11l=—13—za2. 
(2) 24—2a—-15— 5a. 
(3) 3a+43—13+82. 
(4) ioscan applies 
(5) 2 2+8= . a+ 6. 
(6) 5a + 6 _3l—@ 
s 3 
Qet+5 atl 
z—l 2@—13° 





22. Find value of # in 


23. Given (a—b)d = Mm. 


c 
(1) Find value of ¢ in terms of the 
other quantities. 
(2) Find value of d in terms of the 
other quantities. 
(3) Find value of a in terms of the 
other quantities. 
(4) Find value of b in terms of the 
other quantities. 
At d dollars an acre what will be the cost 
of a piece of land J rods long ond w 
rods wide? 
(1) Find the interest on p dollars at r 
per cent. for ¢ years. 
(2) What principal will’in ¢ years at r 
per cent amount to a dollars? 


Was It a Dream? 
BY MISS NEW LIGHT. 

Wandering around among the acquaint- 
ances of an Old Curiosity Shop, my geolo- 
gist’s eye fell upon a large box labeled 
“Fossils.” Having given full swing to my 
prying disposition, there appeared to my 
astonished vision an extensive collection of 
a vriety of petrifaction that I had sup- 
posed long since exhausted in this age of 
curio maniacs. They were labeled His- 
toriae Doctores. When I had recovered my 
presence of mind sufficiently to descend to 
commercial life, I was the possessor of that 
box. I had thought never to see this spec- 
imen on the market, but here they were, 
life size. 

THE FIRST SPECIMEN. 

I spent an interesting evening looking 
over the stores, but that night Morpheus 
played me a queer trick. I saw one of my 
specimens arise from the box and walk 
with an air of corpulent languor to the 
seat of authority before a bright-faced as- 
semblage of boys and girls. This air ex- 
haled like a perfume through the room, 
and many a shoulder, head or eye took a 
graceful downward droop not visible be- 
fore. The fossil sat comfortably down 
and took up a book. It fumbled the pages 
in a learned manner. At last, with a pre- 
liminary humming and hawing, it reached 
articulation and said, “Well—uh, Mr. 
Menes—uh, tell us—uh—what you know 
—uh—about Egypt,” the last two words 
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being accelerated to a startling speed. 
While the said youth was slowly evolving 
from the inner consciousness fragmentary 
bits of memory and imagination, the fos- 
sil was searching for material for the next 
question, and complacently pronounced it 
“Well done,” after the statement that 
“Pharoah built the Suez canal.” 
QUITE NEW. 

The next orator had a deliciously unique 
way of dealirig with pronunciations, but 
remained unmolested, probably in defer- 
ence to John Stuart Mill’s ideas on the 
Liberty of Individual Development. Of 
course there may have been other reasons. 
The Socratic method of questioning soon 
came into play. “Miss Yessir, Rameses 
was a Bible character, wasn’t he?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Did he live at the time of the Ex- 
odus?” “Yes, sir.” “I am glad to see 
you are studying of late, Miss Yessir. 
What was the Exodus?” “I don’t remem- 
ber.” With the look of imparting an ex- 
traordinary bit of news, the fossil then in- 
formed the class that it was the going of 
the Children of Israel out of Egypt. 


TOO INQUISITIVE. 

Suddenly a wriggling bit of humanity, 
which had not yet succumbed to the placid 
atmosphere, asked right out in meeting, 
“What year did those Israelites leave?” 
With a sacred regard for accuracy, the fos- 
sil searched the pages till the runaway 
date was safely back in his memory, rather 
than misinform the inquiring mind. Not 
long after there was a just reproof when a 
budding young hopeful copied this method 
of stocking his memory. He didn’t know 
there was a teachers’ patent on it. 


A VISITOR ENTERS. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door, 
and the whole assemblage became erect, 
as if worked by machinery. A visitor en- 
tered. The fossil pointed to a list of ref- 
erences for outside reading and ordered 
them to search the Scriptures concerning 
Pharaoh. Those who were short of paper, 
with great gusto copied the references on 


top of their algebra problems, knowing 
that there would never be any need of de 
ciphering them again. 

ANOTHER FOSSIL. 

The scene changed. Another fossil 
stepped out of the box and another class 
came filing in, and still I dreamed. They 
sat like a row of pokers, keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the fossil, while they limbered 
their vertebre stealthily at rare intervals, 
A whisper, a sarcastic shaft, an exit—in 
series—relieved the monotony. ‘There 
seemed to be a vast gulf between the plat- 
form and the seats. ©n the table was a 
huge pile of notebooks, ponderous tomes 
that reproduced in immaculate vertical 
script a semi-verbatim account of all the 
facts contained in the book, that each one 
owned. Among the “pale and interesting” 
faces was one chubby beaming countenance 
that retained the bloom of health, but 
when the number of notebooks on the 
table failed, by one, to tally with the num- 
ber of faces, there ensued a pitched battle, 


in which the last blank cartridge was fired 
out the door at the vanquished and van- 
ishing intruder into this labor union. 


PARROT ELOQUENCE. 

Again the stage was shifted. A parrot 
hung in the window as an inspiration to 
eloquence. Roll call was conscientiously 
attended to, although every seat was occu- 
pied by its usual owner. Mr. Poll was 
ordered to “begin the lesson.” He glided 
glibly through the first paragraph with- 
out the omission of a single comma, and 
ended with a triumphal flourish of inflec- 
tion on the last word. 

DID YOU EVER? 

The rest looked at the window and 
sighed to themselves, “Would that I were 
a bird!” ‘The next speaker was launched 
with, “Go on with the lesson, Miss Dash.” 
She had reached the middle of the para- 
graph with a breathless rush, when mem- 
ory failed her and she stopped with the 
abruptness of a bronco. Momentum is an 
excellent propeller sometimes. She went 
back a sentence to get some, and came 
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sailing past the danger point with flying 
colors, and trespassed upon the next para- 
graph in her enthusiasm. This intrusion 
was sharply checked, and then followed 
the daughter of a vaudeville operator who 
distressed the fossil by selecting a variety 
of relevant facts from four different para- 
graphs and ending up with the question, 
“Was Charlemagne right in killing all 
those Saxons?” This unseemly introduc- 
tion of ethics into so irrelevant a subject 
as history was waved aside with a dog- 
matic negative which saved all their weary 
minds from forming any further opinion. 
They were next entertained by the reading 
of a paragraph from another history, 
which was chiefly remarkable for the nasal 
tones, modulated with special reference to 
any deaf auditors. 
NOT ALL A DREAM. 

But what was that dazzling brilliance! 
It proved to be the morning sun shining 
in my eyes. I looked at my table, but the 
box was gone. I never fathomed the mys- 
tery, but I met a school superintendent one 
day, who darkly hinted that the stones had 
gotten back into their native environment. 
I don’t see how that is possible in this en- 
lightened day and age. Do you?—Ohio 
Teacher. 


Teaching English Composition. 

The perennial subject of teaching Eng- 
lish composition comes up again in the 
March number of the Educational Review. 
Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan, pre- 
sents an abridgement of the Report of the 
Pedagogical Section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, read at 
Johns Hopkins University, Dec. 30, 1902. 
Such a document would at first blush seem 
beyond the depth of the ordinary person, 
but in reality it contains matter both pro- 
fitable and amusing. It is a digest of re- 
plies to questions suggested by the two fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“English composition is already taught in 
the schools, but it connotes the art of writing 
clearly and correctly about ordinary matters, 


and with such limitations as you expect in a 
good business letter. Mr. Cornford 


sets out to teach school boys to think literary 
thoughts and write them down with literar 
force and grace; . . . is it well to tena 
the literary art to English school boys? We 
do not think it is well; . . it is alien to 
the genius of the nation.”—London Academy, 
Nov. 24, 1900, p. 496. 

“T have always regarded rhetoric as dealing, 
in all its parts and stages, with real literature 
in the making, and composition, however hum- 
ble its tasks, as veritable authorship. . . . 
To put the student frankly on the basis of au- 
thorship, - is to impart immensely 
greater reality to his study of rhetoric—Prof. 
J. F. Genung. 


Professor Mead addressed a number of 
circulars to college and secondary school 
teachers of English, “educational psychol- 
ogists,” editors and professional men of 
letters, saying among other things: 

“Two distinct ideals of teaching composition 
seem to be suggested: (a) the art of writing 
clearly and correctly about ordinary matters; 
(6) the production of literature. 


“Which of these lights do you think the 
teacher of composition should chiefly follow?” 


A great divergence of opinion was evi- 
dent. The disciples of Genung and Lit- 
erature marshalled their batallions against 
the adherents of the Academy and mere 
clearness and correctness; while a host of 
peacemakers took comfortable middle- 
ground by declaring that Professor Gen- 
ung and the Academy were in substantial 
accord—a statement that had all the 
freshness and charm of obvious untruth. 

In spite of the high source of these 
answers, several are singularly ill-written ; 
and, curiously enough, the two worst spec- 
imens of style are from persons who lean 
towards literature. One man, evidently a 
college professor of rhetoric, in discussing 
the different ideals of teaching in schoo] 
and college, is responsible for the follow- 
ing oracular utterance: 


“Premising that my inexperience with ele- 
mentary and secondary schools may lead me to 
pronounce on the matter as I should perhaps 
not hold by in actual teaching therein, I would 
say: In the elementary school the pupil’s in- 
terest, observing power, imagination, should be 
aroused, and the subjects and exercises should 
have this in view, grammatical and minutely 
verbal matters being so incidental as not to 
check the observing and recording current of 
the pupil’s mind. In college . . 
for beginning classes I go over the elements of 
style—words, phrasing, figures, sentences, par- 
agraphs, but in a way which the ordinary sec- 
ondary school does not do, namely, as elements 
in literary work, and with the higher qualities 
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of these recognized along with the practical. 
For advanced classes the mere distinctively 
literary qualities come more to the front, and 
the finishing processes of the whole composi- 
tion and of the literary types.” 


Most of the replies, however, are lucid 
and sane. The editors and authors are 
unanimous against literature. One of 
them cays: “Schoolboys can’t think liter- 
ary thoughts. To pretend that they can 
leads to sham.” Another remarks: “It is 
alien to the common sense of any nation 
to begin with Chartreuse instead of soup.” 
Still a third declares: “To teach the 
schoolboy to think literary thoughts is a 
sheer impossibility, and to tell him that 
he is undertaking veritable authorship is 
to lie to him.” In this view many college 
teachers concur. As one of them puts it, 
veritable authorship “is alien to the genius 
of the schoolboy and to the principles of 
common sense.” 

Such must surely be the opinion of 
most people who make a business of writ- 
ing. The unhappy truth is that too many 
teachers of composition are nothing but 
theorists; they have memorized no end 
of facts about good usage and the struc- 
ture of sentences and paragraphs, but they 
have had so little practice in composition 
that they have never sifted the chaff from 
the wheat. True, they have edited editions 
of English classics, and have labored over 
an occasional heavy essay or a wholly un- 
readable book on rhetoric, but they have 
been so overwhelmed with the task of con- 
ducting classes and correcting tons of 
themes that they have never had a chance 
to work out for themselves any mastery of 
style. Some of them, as in the example 
quoted above, cannot even be clear; and 
many more are hopelessly uninteresting. 

Such teachers send into the world as 
producers of literature young gentlemen 
who, after a year’s sound drill as report- 
ers, discover that the thousands of details 
which cumber the average rhetoric are so 
much rubbish; that the skilled writer is 
guided by a few simple principles, which 
are not cast-iron rules. The teachers of 


theory also drill their pupils in the tire. 
some art of saying everything to be said 
on a subject, of writing it to the dregs, 
Thus it happens that too many college 
graduates who enter journalism spend 
their first months in getting hold of rudi- 
mentary notions. By painful experience, 
by having copy ruthlessly hacked by a 
city editor, they learn that clearness and 
correctness are the prime requisites, and 
that the mere process of picking out the 
significant facts and throwing the rest 
away will often transform a dull two col- 
unin article into a lively and valuable half 
column. 

The college graduate also finds that his 
copy is not literature, and he begins to 
wish he had heard less about such luxuries 
as veritable authorship and more about 
the necessaries of life. Whatever illusions 
he may have accepted from a kind teacher 
who regards all his geese as swans, he 
speedily wakes up to the fact that though 
his writing is of greater worth than any of 
his college themes, the world will gladly 
let it die. His vivid tale of a fire, his ac- 
curate report of a debate in Congress, or 
of an interview with a political boss, his 
fervent editorial against corruption at the 
polls, are all excellent in their way. But 
far from being literature, in any proper 
sense of the term, they are as sure of a 
happy oblivion as high school compositions 
or theses for the doctorate—New York 
Evening Post. 


Arithmetic for Children Under Twelve. 
P. M, MAGNUSSON. 
Scientific generalizations are seldom the 


right pabulum for children, and certainly 
none Jess than the arithmetical, since none 
are more abstract and distant from every 
healthy interest of childhood. Hence we 
would propose the following reformed 
course in arithmetic for children below 
twelve years of age: 

1. Comparatively little number work 
of any kind during this period. The chief 
value of number work lies in its contribut- 


2 = ae s&s a Oo 


of 
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ing to the habit of accuracy, and children 
are not and can not be accurate in the 
earlier stages of their development, as lat- 
est investigations show. Hence, what num- 
ber work there is, should be massed main- 
ly in the higher grades. ? 

2. No attempt should be made during 
this period to teach the theory of notation, 
the nature of factor and product, the anal- 
ysis of the processes in fractions, the prin- 
ciples of decimals and percentage—in 
fact, no general or universal truths should 
be formulated. Such formulation does not 
belong to children’s schools. On this 
point, every arithmetical text-book is 
faulty. They make a bee line for general 
principles and universal laws, which are 
all adults’ thoughts, not children’s. They 
cannot healthily and naturally become 
children’s thoughts by any amount of pic- 
tures, “pies,” “apples,” or degenerate nur- 
sery vocabulary. 

3. Number work for this period should 
consist of (a) The solution of problems 
which do not require any explicit analysis 
of general laws. - These may involve both 
integers and fractions. (b) Exercises in 
computation to form the habit of accura- 
cy. The four elementary processes with 
both integers and fractions may be used 
for this purpose. The pupil is not harmed 
in any way whatever by being taught to 
perform these processes mechanically 
without knowing a reason in the world for 
them. 

Our forefathers were much more in ac- 
cord with the result of modern child-study 
when they told the child interested in the 
multiplication of fractions to multiply the 
numerators together for a new numerator 
and the denominators together for a new 
denominator, and then set them to work 
multiplying, than we are when we spend a 
quarter of the pupil’s life im vainly at- 
tempting to “develop” in him the univer- 
sal principles of numerical relations, for 
which he is not yet ripe and in which he 
consequently can have no healthy inter- 
est—School Education. 


The Upper Fiducial Point. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, is situated on the 
Ohio river at the mouth of the Scioto. 
Just across the Ohio rise the bluffs of Ken- 
tucky. During the recent county insti- 
tute, held at Portsmouth, thirty-five en- 
thusiastic students of physical geography 
went with me across the river and climbed 
to the top of the bluff. 

The object of the excursion was to de- 
termine the hight of the bluff by use of a 
thermometer, a flask containing a little 
water, and an alcohol lamp. The method 
involved a determination of the tempera- 
ture of the vapor of boiling water at the 
base of the bluff and then again at the top, 
and from these data to calculate the hight. 

When heat is applied to a certain quan- 
tity of water its temperature will steadily 
rise except at two points where for a time 
there will be no change of temperature al- 
though the water receives a large quantity 
of heat during the time. These are the 
Fiducial points and are the freezing and 
boiling points of water. 

A block of ice, at say,—20° centigrade 
when heated will rise in temperature to 0° 
centigrade, but there the temperature will 
be constant till all the ice is melted. Then 
if the application of heat is continued, the 
temperature will rise to 100°, when the 
water begins to boil. When water once 
begins to boil it cannot be made any hot- 
ter. The vapor of this water, if properly 
confined, may now have rise of tempera- 
ture at the pleasure of the operator. 

We are interested here chiefly in this 
upper Fiducial point, and we must note 
with care that only under special condi- 
tions will water boil at the same tempera- 
ture. When water contains any substance 
in solution it will have to be made hotter 
before it will boil. The true boiling point 
cannot then be determined if the bulb of 
the thermometer is immersed in such wa- 
ter. This difficulty can be avoided by sus- 
pending the bulb just above the water 
where the steam has very nearly the same 
temperature as pure boiling water. 
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Again, it should be noted that boiling is 
an operation by which the water is 
changed to the state of vapor with a vast 
increase of volume. The vapor of water 
is 1696 times as great in volume as the 
water. This change requires a great deal 
of heat. The amount has been measured 
and is found to be 537 times as much heat 
as would be needed to raise the tempera- 
ture of the water one degree. It is for 
this reason that water while boiling does 
not change in temperature. The faster it 
receives heat the faster it will vaporize. 
In other words, water will, while boiling, 
cool itself as fast as it receives heat. 


It is also a plain theoretical conclusion 
that, if the steam must have much more 
room than the water, any change in the 
pressure will change the boiling point. 
If pressure is reduced then the counter 
tension of the vapor need not be so great 
as before to balance it. Experiments un- 
der the receiver of an air pump easily 
show this to be so. Under proper condi- 
tions water can be boiled and frozen at 
the same time. While this may appear 
absurd, yet we must remember that our 
ordinary and almost universal experience 
with boiling water is under an atmos- 
pheric pressure of about fifteen pounds to 
the square inch, and so we are used to the 
expression “boiling hot” as indicating a 
certain almost constant. temperature, but 
the constancy is in the condition as to 
pressure and not in the nature of the wa- 
ter. 

This fact may be illustrated by filling a 
flask or bottle half full of boiling water 
and then at once tightly corking it. Now 
turn the bottle upside down and pour cool 
water upon the bottom. The steam within 
will be condensed and the air contracted 
so that much less than the normal air 
pressure will be on the water in the bottle 
and as a consequence a brisk boiling will 
ensue though the temperature may be 
much reduced. 


When the pressure is increased the tem- 
perature of the water will need to be raised 


till the expansive force of the vapor formed 
is equal to the pressure tending to con- 
press the vapor back into water. Under 
ordinany air pressure this condition is met 
when the temperature reaches 100° C. or 
212° F. A boiler which carries steam at 
high pressure also carries water which is 
very hot. When the boiler pressure is 150 
pounds the water can boil only at 180 de 
grees Centigrade. Under sufficient pres. 
sure water may be, heated red hot. 

The so-called boiling point of water is 
then a point at which air pressure is bal- 
anced against the vapor pressure of water. 
When the temperature of water is 100° C. 
it has been shown by experiment that its 
vapor pressure equals 76 cm. of mercury, 
and that, we know, is the pressure of the 
air. Other liquids, having a different va- 
por pressure, will, of course, boil at a dif- 
ferent temperature. Alcohol, for exam- 
ple, will boil at 80° C., Oxygen at—184° 
and Hydrogen at — 243° C. 

There are several ways by which a 
change in the air pressure may be detected 
and measured. One good way is by use 
of the mercurial barometer where any 
change in the pressure of the air results in 
a change of the hight of a column of mer- 
eury which is balanced against it. Anoth- 
er way is by use of the Aneroid barometer 
which is based on a similar principle of 
balancing. A third method is that to 
which we refer in this article and it ‘is 
based upon a balance between the air pres- 
sure and the vapor pressure of boiling wa- 
ter. 

Since these two pressures are equal and 
the vapor pressure increases with the tem- 
perature then the temperature of boiling 
water should be a measure of air pressure, 
and so it is. It is well known that air 
pressure decreases as one ascends and 8 
we would expect that water would boil at 
a lower temperature as we go higher and 
higher above sea level. 

Experience has shown that for every de- 
gree Fahrenheit the temperature of the 
boiling point is reduced we can count 538 
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feet of ascent. Ona Cen. scale allow 295 
metres for each degree. 

As soon as we landed on the other side 
of the river we boiled some water in a 
flask and the thermometer which we had 
along registered 212°. At the top of the 
bluff the experiment was repeated and 
there the thermometer registered 211°. 
The difference of 1° F. would indicate 
that the top of the bluff is 538 feet higher 
than the river.—J. A. Culler in Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 


Automatic Action in Elementary Education. 


Under the above title J. W. Livingston 
contributes to the Journal of Education an 
exceptionally clear and pointed article 
which we heartily commend to those who 
advocate “soft” pedagogy and the inciden- 
tal mastery of the mechanics of elemen- 
tary studies. Mr. Livingston says: 

Wise as we pedagogs are, it would be 
safe to wager that no one among us knows 
just how he ties a shoe string, folds a four- 
in-hand, or buttons a coat. If, with palm 
downward on the table, one tries to think 
and tell how the latter trick is done, he 
quickly realizes that it would prove a vast- 
ly simpler task to touch the button and let 
the fingers do the rest. Yet, we pick up 
every morning each article of clothing and 
put on our garments properly without any 
mental attention to our physical move- 
ments. Indeed, any attempt to guide by 
thought and will the simple act of tying 
shoe string or cravat would seriously affect 
our facility. 

The stenographer cannot tell where 
given letters are to be found, but his fin- 
gers find them as the mind thinks the 
thought he is spelling out. In writing my 
own name, I cannot tell you whether I first 
dot the i’s or cross the t, but this right 
hand will quickly tell if called to perform 
the task, and will stubbornly resist any at- 
tempt to reverse the order. The soul of a 
skilled musician becomes filled with melo- 
dy and harmony from sonata and sym- 
phony. Swift and graceful as the swal- 
low’s wing, deft fingers glide across the 
keyboard to call forth the creation of Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn. 


Perhaps ninety-nine per cent. of all we 
say or do has become to some extent auto- 
matic action; yet the simplest act had to 
be learned at first with constant care and 
conscious effort. 

One of the great problems of education, 
then, is to make our nervous system our 
ally, to turn over to it whenever possible 
the many details of daily life, and thus 
leave the mind free for higher things. The 
successful man is he who ean get other 
people to work. In like manner the skill- 
ful man is he who has trained his bodily 
organs to become loyal assistants that ren- 
der prompt service without supervision. 

For several years, I have felt a growing 
interest in the subject of automatic action 
in education, and the purpose of this pa- 
per is to bespeak for this theme the atten- 
tion its importance demands. I trust you 
will not deem me dogmatic, if brevity com- 
pels me to state some propositions posi- 
tively without giving full reasons for the 
faith that is in me: 

First. Every branch of study contains 
something that must be sunk into the auto- 
matic. In order that the mind may think free- 
ly and clearly in the given subject, these tools 
of thought must be handled -automatically. 

Second. From their nature all these things 
are difficult to learn, because they have no in- 
trinsic interest and so must be mastered by 
mechanical association. 

Third. These things are the “bugbears” of 
students and teacher. The process of master- 
ing them begets much of the friction and most 
of the drudgery found in the schoolroom. 

Fourth. The drill necessary in learning to 
handle these tools of thought comes largely in 
middle form work, and this process of grind | 
frequently produces at this stage, positive dis- 
taste for school. 

Fifth. Poor methods in securing requisite 
mastery of these matters and failure to achieve 
the conquest at the right time cause the most 
serious waste of time found in our schools. 


What are some of these tools of 
thought? In arithmetic: reading and 
writing numbers, the addition and multi- 
plication table, the unit figure in addition, 
prime numbers to one hundred, factors 
and aliquot parts of numbers below one 
hundred, a few important tables in de- 
nominate numbers. In spoken language: 
distinct articulation, correct pronuncia- 
tion, right order of words, proper gram- 
matical inflections. To express thought 
with correctness and facility in written 
language means mastery of orthography, 
capitalization, punctuation, inflectional 
forms, and paragraphing. Power to read 
intelligently pre-supposes ability to recog- 
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nize at sight words both singly and in 
groups, to gain proper aid from punctua- 
tion marks, to interpret readily all these 
symbols of thought. Maps, dates, and val- 
uable statistics are the tools of thought in 
his‘ory. The whole art of penmanship 
and spelling may be considered as a sort of 
memory lodged in the muscles of the fore- 
arm, 

Comparatively few teachers fully realize 
the value of completely conquering the 
tools of arithmetical thinking. Some old- 
fashioned mental arithmetic would prove 
a wholesome tonic in many a 
modern school. Some reading classes 
remind the writer of youthful experience 
on the farm, ploughing through stumps. 
A catch on a small root, an unexpected 
jerk that jars the entire body, and occa- 
sionally a sudden lurch that tosses the 
plow from the furrow and lands seventy 
pounds of boy in the dust. Until these 
stumps have been extracted, the most beau- 
tiful literature can bring no pleasure to 
the reader. As well expect the novice on 
the bicycle to enjoy beauty of scenery 
while his whole attention is centered upon 
maintaining equilibrium or avoiding the 
many dangers that beset his path, as to 
expect such a class to get any joy from the 
reading lesson. It would be as sensible to 
look for their enjoyment of a geography 
lesson, as it would be to admonish a boy 
hanging on for dear life to the end gate of 
a swiftly moving wagon to look up from 
his swinging legs and enjoy the local geog- 
raphy of country landscape or city street. 
Do you wonder that a composition on a 
subject as simple as his pet rabbit, proves 
a terror for the boy of ten who must chase 
that rabbit through a jungle of unfamiliar 
forms inhabited by the hobgoblins of cap- 
italization, orthography, punctuation, in- 
flection, and paragraphing? Imagine, if 
you can, Horace Greely writing for the 
Tribune one of his trenchant editorials, 
and having to consider such mechanical 
details as crossing the t’s, inserting per- 
iod, comma or question-mark, determin- 
ing the proper spelling, deciding the cor- 
rect form of verb or pronouns and deter- 
mining the paragraph. 

Were such things the bugbear of your 
school life? Did English orthography have 
no terrors for you? Did you experience 
no hate of history because of the long col- 
umns of horrid dates? Did multiplication 


table or conjugation of the verb ever keep 
you awake at night? Did a nauseous dose 
of diacritical markings ever bring on 
nightmare? Then it behooves us teachers 
to consider how best to help pupils toward 
self-help in taking these strongholds that 
lie between them and the land of clear, 
independent thinking. 

The following hints have been found 
helpful in taking these strategic strong. 
holds: 

(1) Find out in each study just what needs 
to be ground in. Make the quantity as small 
as possible. 

(2) Make the young people feel the worth 
of the thing to be done. 

(3) Put the pupils on their mettle to con- 
quer these hard things. 

(4) Feed in small doses. 

(5) Make the association as vivid as pos 
sible. 

(6) When practicable, make the association 
through more than one sense. 


(7) Have frequent short, varied, lively 
drills. 


Our grandfathers took the fruitless task 
of learning the multiplication table as far 
as 25x25. Necessity calls for nothing be- 
yond 9x9, although the inch and the 
dozen induce us to include the twelves. 
Comparatively few teachers know that 
there are but thirty-six facts in the multi- 
plication table. Would it help the pupil 
to know that conquering one each half day 
would mean complete conquest in a single 
month? Grandfather’s hired man had for 
rainy days the task of threshing out with 
flail a pile of oats in the old barn. One 
wet day George was nowhere to be seen, 
but a boy’s loud ealls brought forth at 
length a muffled response from the pile of 
oats. When George emerged from under- 
neath the oats, he explained to the sur 
prised boy, “I shust vind out, Johnny, how 
far it vas to the vall, den I can work mit 
more courage.” Did you know that the 
labor of husking corn grew lighter when 
you began to see the fence through the 
cross rows, that picking potatoes grew 
easier after the rows had been counted? 
Sternly set a boy at one end of a woodpile 
to apply the bucksaw, and your back is not 
long turned ere the boy has set out to 
search for the other end of the pile to 
measure the task before him. 

Cut down the long column of dates to 4 
dozen that shall serve as good pegs on 
which to hang our historical facts, when 
once firmly fixed in memory. Cut down 
the long lists of small cities, unfamiliar 
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rivers, remote lakes, and fix indelibly the 
important ones, In every study let the boy 
discover how far away is the opposite wall 
or the other end of the woodpile. 

Make the boy feel the worth of the thing 
and the hard road becomes a pathway to 
the stars. Young people really like to do 
hard things when the doing is made to 
seem worth while. The elements of dan- 
ger and difficulty in football give delight 
to the gridiron. ‘The joy of the diamond 
is the precision and skill there demanded. 
After whipping a trout stream all day 
long, the lad returns at night in weariness 
and triumph, bearing proudly a few speck- 
led beauties in his basket. Drawing out 
suckers or landing perch has no such 
charm, Did you never whet a lad’s appe- 
tite to undertake a task by telling him it 
was too hard for him? Could not many a 
teacher learn a valuable lesson from Tom 
Sawyer’s method of securing such ready 
assistance in whitewashing a fence? 

The fact that each year some human life 
is sacrificed in the attempt to climb the 
Matterhorn only nerves the sturdy moun- 
tain-climbers to undertake the task. The 
fate of a Franklin or an Andree, the hard- 
ships of a Perry or Nansen, only whet the 
desire of other brave explorers to push a 
little nearer to the goal. This element of 
hardness calls out the mettle of manhood. 
Let there be more of the flavor of battle in 
home and schoolroom; cultivate the spirit 
of pluck and pugnacity that will not allow 
being downed by the hard things. Modern 
schools need a stiffening of the vertebrae. 
When we throw at the education of our 
fathers’ time the reproach “hard grind,” 
let us be sure that there is not too much 
truth in the taunt returned “soft peda- 
gogics.” 7 

The doctrine of interest has done much 
for our schools, but it has the weakness of 
all half-truths. From many quarters 


there comes an echo and an ominous un- * 


dertone of discontent with the product of 
our schools. Practical men and women 
claim that we are neglecting too much the 
fundamentals; that our graduates know 
more of mythology than of English syn- 
tax; that though well versed in foreign 
languages they cannot spell in their own; 
that those who can glibly talk of transpos- 
ing x and y cannot add correctly the col- 
umn of figures found in the grocer’s bill. 
Can we not retain the true hemispheres 


of drill and discipline, and thus form the 
perfect sphere of symmetrical develop- 
ment? 


Democracy in Education. 
{Substance of an address delivered Sept. 10, 
1903, before the Henry George Association of 
Chicago, by Miss Margaret A. Haley, President 
of the National Federation of Teachers.] 


The sharpest conflict and the most de- 
cisive that the world has ever known is go- 
ing on in the educational, industrial, eco- 
nomic and political fields between the un- 
democratic and the democratic spirit. On 
its outcome depends the perpetuity of our 
democratic government and our civiliza- 
tion. 

Our economic system is almost entirely 
a survival of medievalism, and it has al- 
ways been essentially undemocratic. Our 
taxing system is a good illustration of 
this. Its wholly irrational basic princi- 
ples have net only come down to us from 
feudalism, but no essential changes have 
been made in this system in centuries, not- 
withstanding our progress in other direc- 
tions. 

The educational field presents what 
seems at first glance a paradox. In ad- 
ministration the public schools have be- 
come almost entirely undemocratic, espe- 
cialiy in large cities. This is an apparent 
loss because the public school system has 
been, from the administrative side, the 
most democratic of our institutions; 
though the methods of teaching in the 
schools have always been medieval and 
monarchical—the teacher being of neces- 
sity an autocrat because teaching itself 
and all the ideals of education were essen- 
tially undemocratic. 

In the last twenty-five years there has 
been a great educational awakening. Its 
result has been to demand democratic 
methods in education, but this awakening 
has extended only to the methods of teach- 
ing. We have lost on the administrative 
side. We have grown less democratic, and 
the tendency in that direction is on the 
increase. 
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This is due largely to our industrial, 

economic and political systems. To such 
_an extent has our industrial ideal, which 

is essentially monarchical and military, 
vitiated the public mind that it has been 
easy to carry over this industrial ideal in- 
to the administration of the schools. 

One thoughtful writer in commenting 
on our graded city school system said: “If 
the system was working ideally we would 
he able to pick up a child from the third 
grade class, just as he was saying his 
tables, and had got as far as seven times 
nine, and drop him into any other third 
grade class in town and have him say 63, 
and go right on without being conscious 
of any change.” 

He might have gone a step further, and 
added that we could have dropped this 
child into a factory, a bottle factory for in- 
stance, and he would pick up his bottle, 
take two steps and put it down, go back, 
take up another bottle and put it down, 
and go on with this work, as described by. 
the superintendent of the Alton Glass 
Works, without realizing any change from 
his schoolroom. 

If our present industrial system is to 
continue to make human beings mere cogs 
in a wheel—automatons, the public schools 
in the hands of the politicians and the 
captains of industry must and will be- 
come preparatory places of training for 
the factory; and the economic conditions 
are re-enforcing the industrial in convert- 
ing the schools into an educational factory 
system, 

If, on the other hand, the ideals of the 
educators are to prevail in the public 
schools, and freedom, individuality, per- 
sonality and character are to be demanded 
for teachers and children, the ideals of 
the industrial and the economic system 
must ‘go. This is the struggle. 

The greatest thinkers that the world has 
ever known have brought their best 
thought to bear on the economic, the in- 
dustrial, the educational and the political 
questions, but their thought has not found 
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expression in a democratic system, either 
of education or economics or industry or 
politics, because these thinkers have each 
worked alone in their own special field, 
while the forces arrayed against democra- 
cy in all these fields are united. The 
weakness in this great struggle against 
undemocratic conditions is the failure of 
the democratic forces in the educational, 
economic, industrial and political fields, 
to unite. 

The educators must recognize that de- 
mocracy in education, either in methods 
of teaching or administration, cannot be 
secured nor the educational system pre- 
vented from becoming an educational fac- 
tory system, while the public mind is vit- 
iated by the ideal of the industrial fac- 
tory system, which makes the man at the 
top the only possessor of the gray matter, 
and the thousands below the mere tools to 
carry out the directions of that gray mat- 
ter. 

So long as the American workman oc- 
cupies this position, so long will the ten- 
dency increase to make the American 
teacher the fingers to carry out the plans 
resident only in the one head at the top. 
And so long as our economic system finds 
expression in laws reducing the teachers 
to the condition of paupers, and the 
schools to pauper institutions, so long will 
the struggle of the educators whose ideal 
is freedom, individuality, personality and 
character, be a hopeless struggle. 

The educators to-day cannot stand 
alone, nor can the economists, the states- 
men, the labor unions, nor any others who 
are trying to improve conditions. If the 
ideal of democracy is to be secured in one 
field it must be secured in all. 

There is little hope of uniting the whole 
people in the political field; partisan poli- 
tics precludes that possibility. In the in- 
dustrial world we find employer against 
employe, labor unions against employers. 
Union there seems a remote possibility. 

In the economic field so much is in the 
region of speculation, and demonstration 
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only possible through political action, that 
harmony there is difficult if not impossi- 
ble. 

The place where all can unite is on the 
welfare of the child, and the public school 
as the social center is the common ground 
on which all can meet to discuss and to 
settle these questions in the interest of 
the childhood of to-day—the manhood and 
womanhood and citizenship of to-morrow 
—the humanity of the world. And the 
ideal must be democracy in education, the 
education that extends from the cradle to 
the grave. This ideal means democracy in 
every department of human interest; it 
means freedom to the human mind. 


Thomas Thompson, Schoolmaster. 
BY LAWTER WHITTEC. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘“School at Sand Point vacant, will you 
take it at 550 dollars” This was the tele- 
gram addressed to Thomas Thompson, 
and signed “Hutchins.” 

Thomas Thompson, whose antecedents 
and consequents will be hereinafter more 
clearly set forth, was in brief a young 
man just out of college, lacking one year 
of graduation, with little money and sev- 
eral large ambitions. Hutchins was an 
old friend and was in business in a little 
town ten miles from Sand Point. The 
teacher at Sand Point had unexpectedly 
resigned and the board had gone to 
Hutchins to get his help in securing a 
teacher. 

Thompson hesitated about accepting the 
offer, for while he had a certain indefinite 
respect for the teacher’s work, he had 
made no preparation for it. 

But the position was not distasteful, he 
needed the money, and the very uncer- 
tainty of his responsibilities grew more 
and more alluring, until finally he sat 
down and wrote, “Accept; reach Sand 
Point Monday.” 

The village of Sand Point was a lum- 
ber port on one of the great lakes. Thomp- 
son found by looking at the map that it 


was on Sand river, about twenty miles 
from the nearest railroad. 

“So much the better,’ he thought; 
“more chance for study and less chance 
to spend too much of the precious $550.” 

His small trunk was soon ready, a 
quick farewell to the home folks, and 
Thomas Thompson was on his way to 
Sand Point. 

Channel City, where Hutchins lived, 
reached Saturday night. Sunday was 
pleasantly spent in talking over old times 
and in planning for new, and Hutchins 
was greatly pleased to notice that Thomp- 
son was getting hold of a great many 
things about the history and customs of 
the people of Sand Point. Thompson 
laughingly said: “A wise general always 
studies his ground and fights the battle 
before it is fought.” 

A ten-mile stage ride brought Thomp- 
son to Sand Point about 10 a. m. The 
driver dumped his trunk on the platform 
at the postoffice and took him directly to 
the school, where he left him with the en- 
couraging admonition: “Keep yer eye 
peeled, young feller, or you'll have a hell 
of a time.” This was a reminder of 
events in the lives of sundry teachers who 
had “held down the job” for better or for 
worse, the harrowing recital of which had 
been given the new teacher in the three 
hours’ ride. 

The school at Sand Point usually em- 
ployed five teachers. The building was 
tastefully built and was furnished with 
everything needful in the way of appara- 
tus and conveniences. ~ 

Thompson found the upper room in 
charge of Mary Seymour, the assistant, 
and all anxiously awaiting the coming of 
the new principal. 

Having described the uneventful calling 
of the new teacher to his work, let us 
briefly explain some things. Thompson 
had had no special preparation for teach- 
ing, and yet his whole life had been a pre- 
paration. He had worked his way through 
his last two years of college by selling va- 
rious articles from house to house, had 
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furnished a “hand” in several summers’ 
harvesting, had run an electric car-for six 
weeks during a strike in the city of Buf- 
falo, and had worked nights in an apple 
drying plant until he had saved $50. Chil- 
dren are taught out of the life of a 
teacher and not merely out of his mind. 
Sorrow, work, effort, responsibility give 
the teacher a point of view that makes him 
purposeful and earnest. Thompson had 
learned to sail a boat, use a gun and ride 
a horse, and was in full sympathy with 
the games of strength and skill which 
have always been attractive to healthful 
boyhood and manhood. 


He had also read a number of good 
books, and many poor ones, but out of 
them all he had developed a love for the 
simple and beautiful in nature, art and 
conduct. So on that eventful morning 
when Thompson faced that indifferentiat- 
ed mass of one hundred pupils, though in 
one sense he was self-distrustful, yet in 
his soul he was calm and self-centered. 
So far as we know he had never read a 
book on what to do the first morning, but 
his own common sense taught him to tell 
his pupils briefly how and why he had 
come among them, and that he was an- 
ticipating a profitable year for them and 
for himself. And yet the thought came 
to him that the problem was new and 
great. For years he had been looking at 
one side of the shield; he was now look- 
ing at the other. 


How many times he had been “kep’ in” 
to learn a poorly prepared lesson—now he 
was the keeper in. He had not been ig- 
norant of the rod that traineth up aright, 
and here he was the sole custodian of it. 
He recalled the awful misgivings he had 
to see the tall form of the principal as he 
came to his home to report some delin- 
quency—and here was he, the very same 
principal; would he be a terror to evil- 
doers, would he be seen through the aw- 
ful and mysterious haze that conceals the 
teacher from the child? These and other 
half-formed thoughts ran through his 


mind and he put them away in the line 
from Pope: “The mercy I to others show 
Good Father show to me.” 

But the forenoon session was over, the 
room was deserted and Thomas Thomp- 
son, teacher, was in his castle and on the 
throne of his power; in the teacher’s chair 
and behind the teacher’s desk. 

The joy of running a locomotive and 
leading a school are somewhat alike, and 
Thomas Thompson never forgot the joy 
of that morning in that room when he be- 
came the possessor of the schoolhouse key. 

The schoolhouse key unlocked the 
schoolhouse door—would he be able to un- 
lock the hearts of his pupils? But Miss 
Seymour came in to say that it was “cus- 
tomary” for the principal to board at 
Mrs. Saunders’, and that she would show 
him the way. So Thomas Thompson, 


schoolmaster, a stranger in a strange land, 
went to dinner at Mrs. Saunders’. 


(To be continued.) 


The Great Value of English. 

Prof. Paulsen, the leading professor of 
“Pedagogics,” in the Berlin University, 
a man well known in America, through 
his works on Philosophy, speaking of the 
new course of instruction, says: 


“The intercourse between the modern peo- 
ples of Europe is becoming ever wider and 
deeper, not only commercially, but also person- 
ally and intellectually. Berlin, Paris, London, 
Rome, have become neighbors. No one can 
prevent the free exchange of ideas between 
these. Four hundred years ago there was also 
a close connection between them. They then 
had one religion, one educational aim, one lan- 
guage (Latin), and with this the same intel- 
lectual development, the united product of 
Christianity and of ancient culture. Each had 
little to say of and for itself, and the learning 
of a modern language was unnecessary. Now 
these same nations are widely different from 
each other; each has its peculiar national 
stamp, each has something to say that is pecu- 
liarly its own, and therefore the knowledge of 
modern languages is now indispensable. This 
is particularly true in regard to our relation 
to the English-speaking world. Anyone who 
studies in any branch of knowledge can plainly 
not do without English. This is also true of 
those who enter business or public life; to 
these the English language is even now almost 
an absolute necessity, and it will ever become 
more necessary as Germany becomes a great sea 
and world power. English is the language 
which is spoken on all seas and all continents. 
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The politician, the officers in the army and 
navy, the judge, the lawyer, the doctor, cannot 
do without the English language. The new 
course of instruction gives expression to this 
well-known fact in that it grants to the local 
authorities the power to make this language, 
which has until now been optional, compulsory, 
in place of French.” 


Lessons in Reading. II. 
BY 8S. Y. @. 

Rules of reading have very little value. 
When the thought is clear in the mind of 
the pupil, the matter of expression will 
take care of itself. But here is a rule for 
the teacher’s guidance which may serve as 
a critical instrument to determine in a 
certain class of sentences when they are 
properly read, and which points out a 
common error in oral reading. The rule 
is not to be taught to the pupil, but to be 
kept in mind by the teacher: 

A verb of saying, or of mental action, 
followed by a direct quotation should not 
receive the falling inflection. 

Examples: (1) He opened his mouth and 
taught them, saying: Blessed are the pure in 
heart. 

(2) Through the deep caves of thought I 

hear a voice that sings: 

Build thee more stately mansions,O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll. 

(3) Then old Rover barked, as much as to 
say: “Here is your little boy; I brought him 
out of the river.” 

(4) The bad boy cried and said: “If you 
will let me go, I will never take any more of 
your apples.” 

(5) John ran ahead and cried, “Come on 


boys.” 

(6) The little chickens looked up at the old 
hen as if they were thinking: “We never can 
fly up so high.” 

(7) The old man saw what the boys had 
done, and he thought: “This, indeed, reminds 
me of my younger days.” 

By verbs of saying or of mental action 
are meant such verbs as say, reply, answer, 
ery, yell, exclaim, announce, think, reflect, 
ete, 

Observe that the rule does not call for 
the rising inflection, but merely forbids 
the falling. The fact is that in these cases 
the voice in easy, natural expression is 
simply held in suspense or passes over to 
the next word without pause or inflection. 
Probably the cause of the common error 


in reading such passages is that the space 


occupied by the comma or colon and the 
quotation mark, and the fact that the next 
word begins with a capital gives the ap- 
pearance of the end of one sentence and 
the beginning of another. 

In reading descriptive matter one of the- 
best habits to cultivate in the pupils is that 
of visualizing or making mental pictures 
of the things they read about. Take the 
following from Whittier’s Snow-Bound: 


The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter’s fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


Make a vivid mental picture of each. 
object named, giving each its proper size, 
form color and position. Where is the 
cat and what light casts her shadow on 
the wall? Where are the apples and the 
cider? (What part of speech is the word 
“meet”?) Do you see the basket on the 
floor, on the table, or on a chair? What 
kind of nuts do you see in it? Make a 
pencil drawing of the whole scene. 


Short Stops. 
SOME WORDS. 

Something is gained when a student 
has formed the habit of viewing words, 
not merely as symbols, but as interesting 
objects of study in themselves. 

It will often be found that certain let-. 
ters, or combinations of letters, common 
to many words carry with them a common 
idea. Take this group: Wring, wrong, 
wry, wrest, write, wrist, wrinkle, wrestle, 
wriggle, wrench, wrap, wrangle, and’ 
perhaps some others. A moment’s glance. 
will show that in all these words, there is. 
the idea of twisting or turning. 

It seems somewhat surprising to notice 
how large a number of words carrying the 
ideas of depression or loss or evil, begin 
with the letter d. As examples, notice 
these: Dirt, dolor, doleful, dark, damage, 
damn, doom, damp, decay, dismal, danger, 
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dire, dastard, doubt, dally, deny, dizzy, 
drop, dread, drag, draggle, down, drabble, 
dourly, drizzle, dross, drudge, drunk, 
dunce, dumpish, dupe, dumb, dwindle, 
devil, death. The prefixes de, dis, and 
dys, all have this same idea, as in despair, 
distress, dyspepsia, and a great many oth- 
ers. Now, I have no theory about this to 
put forth; but the fact is interesting, and 
worthy of notice—E. C. Hewett. 


A LESSON IN FORM, NUMBER, COLOR, AND 
ACCURACY OF STATEMENT. 

Place on the table in view of the pri- 
mary class in reading a number of math- 
ematical forms cut from cardboard, sev- 
eral of each form, and of different colors. 
Now write on the board simple directions 
to be followed by the children, as: 


Bring me a blue square. 

Take a red triangle and four white circles in 
your left hand. 

Hand to John five green semi-circles and 
three yellow rectangles. 

Mark with your pencil one diagonal on each 
of two white squares. 

Lay an edge of a red triangle on a diameter 
of a pink circle. 

Place two yellow circles beside three green 
squares. 


The children read the direction (silent- 
ly) and show by doing the thing whether 
they read intelligently. 

% 
COMPLEMENTARY COLORS. 

Procure four large circles, one cut from 
bright red, another from green, still an- 
other from blue, and one from black paper. 
Place a large piece of white paper .on the 
blackboard with a pin or tack stuck 
through the center. Tell the pupils to 
watch very closely while you count twenty, 
and then keep right on looking at the place 
where the tack is. Hang the bright red 
circle upon tack. Count twenty. Take it 
quickly away, and the pupil will see in its 
place a green circle. Try it twice, if they 
do not all see. Tell them that when the 
eye gets tired looking at red it sees green. 
Try the green circle, and they will after- 
wards see red just the size and shape of 
the real one. 

Write upon the board the words “Com- 


plementary colors: red—green.” Then 
try the yellow circle, and write upon the 
board what the children see: yellow— 
blue. The black one will have white for 
its complement. Tell them to remember 
the colors, and what they are called. In 
any lesson always have something ahead 
for them to find out. This is a good place 
to tell them that, some day, if they will 
study, they may find out just why, be 
cause it is all in the books.—Popular Edu- 


eator. 
* 


GUM CHEWING. 

One teacher had a mirror handy and 
when a pupil would chew gum she had 
the child view the disgusting process in 
the glass. It seldom had to be repeated. 

Several teachers take all offending wads 
and drop them in the stove, warning hay- 
ing been given that such would be the 


case. In most neighborhoods it is only 
necessary to call attention to the kind of 


people who chew gum in public places. 

No self-respecting pupil would want to be 

classed with such ill-bred people and no 

girl who cares to be pretty will chew gum 

in public if she stops to think how it looks. 
* 


AS TO ATITLETICS. 
The gentlemen in attendance at the Na- 
tional Educational Association’s meetings 
have been discussing morals and manners 


with the result that they have decided that 
athletics are a great moral influence. If 


they mean by athletics the ability to en- 
joy rational physical exercise most people 
will agree with them, but if they mean 
what is ordinarily suggested by the term 
—passionate devotion to brute strength— 
the worthy educators should revise their 
thoughts. The ordinary college “athlete” 
is as poor a speciment of humanity as can 
be imagined. He is usually dull, fre- 
quently vicious and generally displays the 
propensitics of an overgrown bull pup— 
good to fight against odds when there is 
a bet up, but terribly troublesome in re 
spectable company.—Portland (Oregon) 
Telegram. 
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EAR, EYE, VOICE, HAND AND MEMORY. 

Take a story which is new to the class, 
but pointed and interesting—not too long. 
One pupil, facing the class, reads a para- 
graph or more while the other pupils take 
notes. Then another reads, and so on by 
turn. In each set of notes a star or other 
mark will indicate the omission of the 
part read by the writer of the notes. For 
the reproduction of this he will depend 
wholly on memory. 

At the close of the reading, each pupil 
writes a reproduction of the story from the 
notes taken, the aim being not to encour- 
age verbatim work, but the substance ex- 
pressed in good English. Following this 
they may read the stories as reproduced, 
and in case of doubt or disagreement refer 
to the original. 

* 
STATE TEXT-BOOKS. 

There is not a state that provides spe- 
cial text-books that: 

1. Has as good books as it had before. 

2. That has as good books as other 
states. 

3. That does not pay more for the poor 
books than it needs to pay for good books. 
4. That has as good variety of books. 

5. That has a single book that would be 
anywhere adopted in open competition. 

6. That has net subordinated education 
to politics. 

7. That has not handicapped its teach- 
ers and pupils—A. E. Winship. 

a 


The moment when Miss Sullivan deter- 
mined that there should be no special 
school hours for Helen Keller, seems to 
me almost an epoch-making movement in 
the history of education. Miss Sullivan had 
grace given her to perceive that a child 
learns all the time, and she had wisdom 
enough inborn to inquire why we should 
waste the hours on Wednesday to find out 
whether these poor children remembered 
what had been told them on Tuesday. 
Somehow, the birds, and the beasts, and 
the fishes, and the turtles, learn a good 
deal without recitations, or examinations, 


or catechisms, or reviews.—Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. 
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THE $TEADY $UB$CRIBER. 

How dear to my heart i$ the $teady 
$ubscriber, who pay$ in advance at the 
fir$t of the year; who lay$ down hi$ 
money, and doe$ it quite gladly, and ca$t$ 
round the office a halo of cheer. He never 
$ay$, “$top it, I can not afford it,” nor 
“I’m getting more paper$ now than I 
read,” but alway$ $ay$, “$end it, the fam- . 
ily like$ it ; in fact, we all find it the thing 
that we need.” How welcome he i$ when 
he $tep$ in the $anctum, how he make$ 
our heart$ throb, how he make$ our eye$ 
dance. We outwardly thank him, we in- 
wardly ble$$ him, the $teady $ub$criber 
who pay$ in advance. 

If you will carefully reread the foregoing 
you may discover a certain typographical 
culiarity whichisintended as a gentle ma tl 


to a few of our readers. A word to the wise 
(and good) is sufficient—TuHe Eprror. 


Curiosities and Quips 


[Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 

ucation of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
— ee to any systematic body of knowl. 
edge. 











Do you realize the immense size of a 
modern steamship. It requires about two 
acres of paint to cover a large steamer 
from water line to rail, including the up- 
per works, and over half an acre for the 
smokestacks. Each trans-Atlantic vessel 
is painted after every round trip voyage, 
generally in American ports because of the 
better weather on this side. 


That Funny ‘‘That.” 

“Which ‘that,’ and what’s so funny 
about that ‘that?’ ” inquired the little girl ; 
“do youmean the first or the second?” And 
then the little boy explained. “Well, take 
either or any other and it’s funny enough. 
It may be that ‘that’ that follows the word 
‘funny,’ or it may be that that ‘that’ that 
comes before the word ‘funny,” is equally 
so.” 

And then he explained further: “In any 
case we'll find that that ‘that, that that 
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previous remark referred to, is the strang- 
est of all words.” 

Now let us explain wherein it is so 
funny. , We will note first, for all that, 
that that “that,” that that boy was talking 
about will become his nick-name. 

Then if he keeps talking about funni- 
ness, we shall insist for all that, that that 
“that,” that that “that” boy is trying 
to explain has more than mastered 
him. We advise that he stop such at- 
tempts as that—that’s all—Edward F. 
Bigelow. 


Make a figure like this 
and ask your friend to 
add five dots and seven 
lines so that there shall 
still be four and only 


four dots in each row. 


When he gives it up 
add lines to the figure as 
here shown. Some things 
that seem difficult or im- 
possible are easy enough 
when you know how. 


Take Your Choice. 


A writer in Lippincott’s tells of a young 
teacher who had taken special pains to im- 
plant a knowledge of United States history 
who could but feel that much good seed 
sown had fallen on stony ground when at 
the final examination the question, “What 
character do you like best, and why?” 
brought forth the following astonishing 
replies : 

“Andrew Jackson, because he whipped the 
British with an old hickory.” 


“Grant, who was elected President twice and 
around the world once.” 

“I like Monroe for doctrin’ the pedple and 
Jackson standing on a stone wall,’ and fell 
‘dead.” 

“Columbus, because if it hadn’t been for him 
there wouldn’t have been any others to like.” 

“Lincoln, who was shot and killed standing 
in a booth, and died saying, ‘Jefferson sur- 
vives. I am contented.’” 

“De Soto, who waded in the Mississippi up 
to his elbows and there found his grave.” 
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“Old General Putnam, who left his ox and 
his ass in the field and went and beat the Brit. 
ish.” 


“The redoubtful John Paul Jones, because 
he said, ‘We'll beat them British or bust,’ and 
then did it.” 


Why is It Difficult? 

Stand by the.table with the weight of 
your body supported on the left leg, bal- 
ancing with the left hand on the table if 
necessary. Swing the right foot in a cir- 
cle in the direction in which the hands of 
a clock turn, that is in the opposite diree- 
tion from that of the pencil making the 
letter O. At the same time write a capital 
D. It will amuse your friends to watch 
the movement of your foot. 


Stick a pencil through the middle of a 
small sheet of stiff paper and grasp the 
pencil below the 
paper so that the 
movement of the 
hand will not be 
seen directly. Now 
on another sheet 
of paper draw this figure while looking at 
the hand as seen in a looking glass held in 
front. 








The Meanest Man. 

It is not the one who wore a wart on the 
back of his neck as a collar button, but the 
Oregon inn-keeper who gave State Super- 
intendent Ackerman a bag of oats for a 
pillow and charged him for supper, lodg- 
ing, breakfast and livery bill; a nightmare 
had eaten the oats. 


Infinitesimal particles of saline humective flu 
idity, : 

Minute corpuscles or non-adhering inorganic 
matter, 

Conjointly cause to exist the unmeasureable ex- 

panse of aqueous sections. 

And the resplendent superficial area of dry 

solidity. 


Two men desire to divide eight gallons 
of cider equally between them. The cider 
is in a keg which holds just eight gallons. 
The only measures they have are a five 
gallon keg and a three gallon bucket; how 
can they make the division? 
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flow Long Is the Side of a Square Acre? 

Simple as it may seem, the question 
cannot be answered, for the side of a 
square acre cannot be expressed in num- 
bers. But it is easy to find and show some 
things that cannot be dold. To find the 
length of the side of a square acre, meas- 
ure off a line 12 rods long, and from one 
end of this line and at right angles to it 
measure another line 4 rods long. The 
line which joins the free ends of these lines 
is the side of a square acre. Why? 


Phonetic Spelling. 

For some time a principal of one of 
the Philadelphia schools has been keeping 
the various spellings of the word errand 
found in the written excuses for tardiness. 
Here is a list of various ways of spelling 
the word errand as taken from excuses 
during the past year. As no new spellings 
have appeared for about three months, it 
it presumed that the orthographical varia- 
tions are exhausted : , 


arent 
arant 
arend 
arnt 
errent 
earned 
erend 
arnd 


anernt 
erand 
earn 
earrand 
anern 
erend 
earran 
yearn 


Cut a forty-pound bar of iron into four 
parts, weighing respectively one, three, 
nine and twenty-seven pounds, and you 
will have weights with which you can 
weigh in a balance any number of pounds 
from one to forty inclusive. To illustrate: 
To weigh seven pounds, put the one-pound 
and the nine-pound weights in one scale 
pan and the three-pound weight and the 
goods in the other. To weigh thirty-eight 
pounds put the smallest weight with the 
goods and balance with the other three. 
The problem may be extended indefinitely, 
thus: With five weights—one, three, nine, 
twenty-seven and eighty-one pounds, any 
number of pounds may be weighed from 
one to one hundred and twenty-one. 

















To Live, Love ané Learn. 


Most of the things that worry us 
Don’t matter much; 
Too many of us fret and fuss 
At every touch. 
There’s nothing that’s of great concern 
Except to live, and love, and learn. 


Suppose the world don’t go our way, 
What of it, then? 

We have the better chance to-day 
To act like men, 

And still insist at every turn 

We’re here to live, and love, and learn. 


It isn’t doing what we would 
That counts for most; 
It’s being brave, and kind, and good, 
Amid the host; 
Far better than to crave and yearn 
Is just to live, and love, and learn. 


We make too much of ease and joy, 
And sordid gain; 

The things that vex us and annoy, 
The toil and pain, 

And every malady we spurn 

May help us live, and love, and learn. 


9 Q l 
WReadings and tRecitations. o 


And there is nothing else to fear 
f good or ill, 
Than just the failure of good cheer 
And honest will; 
No loss need fright us if we earn 
More power to live, and love, and learn. 
—Martin Coburn. 


Adaptability. 
She had a head as nicely formed as woman 
ever had; 
She had a countenance ’twould drive a common 
lover mad, 
An eye as blue as summer skies, a voice so clear 
and free! 


And knowledge that might well have awed a 
university. 


She knew—but hold! ’Twould take too long to 
tell you all she knew, 

T’ll tell you what she didn’t know in just a 
word or two; 

She didn’t know the way to act to make the 
parents see 

That Grecian bend in Learning’s back, Adapt- 
ability. 


She couldn’t smile when half provoked, nor 
laugh when she was sad, 
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Nor shed a tear when she was gay, nor groan 
when she was glad. 

She couldn’t say that blue is green, or wrong 
adorned is right, 

But firmly held that black is black and white 
is simply white. 


She couldn’t always wear the cloak that other 
ple donned ; 
She couldn’t see in the a “thu,” nor make of 
and an “ond.” 
Tho’ she was wise and witty too with ample 
grace and ease, 
She couldn’t watch professors snuff, then join 
in on the sneeze. 


In short, I say, and say in short, (however 
much I long 

To add another stanza to the tale end of my 
song) , 

She couldn’t part with Common Sense to flirt 
with Policy. 

She failed, and all because she lacked Adapta- 
bility. 

—Floyd D. Raze. 


Willie on Classic Fiction. 


I suppose that Aunt Clarissa thought she’d 
one a powerful lot 
When she brought me this old novel by that 
feller Walter Scott, 
And another one by Dickens or some funny 
name like that; 
And father says to read them, and has laid 
the law down flat, 
And that all my dear old story-books forever I 
must quit. 
So here I’m tackling “Ivanhoe,” and don’t like 
it a bit; 
For though I’m at the thirteenth page, to my 
intense regret, 
There ’s not a sign of Indians, and no one’s 
killed as yet. 


ip ’*s told me quite a lot about this “Ivan- 

oe,” 

And says the whole thing ’s simply grand— 
but oh, it ’s dreadful slow. 

He said that Richard “Cur” de Lion was handy 
in a fight, 

But with Pawnee Jim and Buckskin Bill he 
would n’t be a bite; 

And as for Mr. Robin Hood and that old six- 
foot bow, 

Why, with Buckskin William’s Winchester he 
would n’t have a show. 

So, Mr. Scott and Dickens, if Willie’s heart 
you’d win, 

Just rewrite all your stories and put lots of 
Indians in. 


But Johnny Jones he tells me (and he’s read 
an awful lot) 

That in some of these old stories by Dickens 
and by Scott 

He says they make one murder do to last clean 
through the book 

(And when young Johnny told me, oh! I 
laughed until I shook). 

So I’ve started to investigate; not an Indian 
have I met, 


For here I am at Chapter Two and no one’s 
killed as yet. 
* ¢ 


Well, I don’t know how it happened, but I’ve 
read through “Ivanhoe,” 

And first the thing seemed dull old stuff, but 
in an hour or so 

My eyes were glued close to the book—I didn’t 
skip a page. 

And, say! I had the greatest treat I’ve had for 
quite an age. 

My hair it stood straight up on end! I must 
have looked a fright 

When father walked right in and said: “Not 
going to bed to-night? 

You cut your dinner short, but now don’t rob 
yourself of sleep.” 

I teli you, it was hard to stop. I was cross 
enough to weep. 

Well, I never would have thought it, but that 
Richard Lion-Heart 

Beats Buckskin Bill all hollow and can give 
em all a start. 

He didn’t hide behind some rocks and shoot a 
mile away, 

But got right down into the fight, and there, 
sir, he would stay. 

And while a tiny hole is made by a modem 
rifle-ball, 

This Richard sliced ’em clean in halves, head, 
body, legs, and all. 

He didn’t kill as many, p’r’aps, as if he’d had 

_ @ gun, 

But he hit ’em twice as hard a whack, and 

had a heap more fun. 


I tell you, this old feller Scott can hold a chap 
in thrall. 
And the way that Mr. Dickens does jest makes 
the rest look small. 
And when of Fagin, Nancy, and that villian 
Sikes I’d read 
Pa said my eyes looked just as if they’d jump 
out of my head. 
I found that Dickens simply steals the heart 
right out of you, 
And he doesn’t need to murder folks to thrill 
a feller through. 
Why! he makes those Indian-fighters an’ tom 
ahawks look tame; 
I don’t know how he does it, but he does it 
just the same. 


It’s strange, but pa seems to know by just 
the way I look 
The very part I’ve got to in readin’ through 
the book. by. 
I guess my eyes at supper-time was lookin 
awful red, 
For pa winked at aunt and says: 
Nancy’s dead. 


“T see that 


Now. Mr. Scott and Dickens, if you ever pas 
this way, 

You’re invited .round to Willie’s house, and 
right there you can stay, 

And tell me stories by the year, and never stop 
for breath— 

*Cept when I have to boo awhile about poo 
Naney’s death. 

And when a boy forgets his lunch for stories 
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you can state 
That Scott and Dickens beat the world, and-~ 
my, but they are great! 
—C. N. Douglas in St. Nicholas. 


No Dark Where a Sunbeam Goes. 
A sunbeam blithe, in early day, 
Left its father and strolled away 
To find the dark. But all in vain! 
It nestled at bedtime back again. 
Drooping and tired and tearful, it cried: 
“Father, I’ve hunted far and wide; 
On earth lay many a gloomy spot; 
Whenever I reached it, lo! ’twas not. 


“Oh I have hunted everywhere: 

By meadows sweet; by waters fair. 

I asked the breeze; I hailed the lark; 

But, Father, I could not find the dark.” 

And the father kissed his child and said: 

“Of course you couldn’t, young sleepy-head! 
Why, ’tis the truth as everyone knows,— 
There is no dark where a sunbeam goes.” 

We must treasure our sunbeams, each little 


one, 

And think of the words of the Father Sun, 

When care on the home its darkness throws,— 

“There is no dark where a sunbeam goes.” 
—Agnes Lee. 


A Chain of Events. 
Listen, my dears, and I will tell 
A wonderful thing that once befell; 
A chicken crept from a broken shell 
On a beautiful summer morning, 
And started off without delay, 
To find a worm, but I’m sorry to say 
That he had gone but a little way 
When without the slightest warning, 
From a hole in the wall, an old gray rat 
Popped out his head; as quick as “scat” 
He grabbed the chicken—just then a cat, 
Prowling in search of a dinner, 
Stole out of the alley with velvet paw 
That made no noise; the rat she saw 
And quick as a flash, with tooth and claw 
She pounced upon the sinner— 
Just at that instant, a homeless cur, 
Roaming the streets, caught sight of her, 
And making a rush he scattered the fur 
Like leaves in a wind storm flying— 
But a bad boy threw a pice of stick 
That hit the dog and made him sick. 
And followed it up with a well aimed brick 
That started him ki-yi-yi-ing— 
It happened a man was standing near; 
He seized the boy and twisted his ear, 
Making him howl with rage and fear, 
And the pain of castigation— 
A big policeman passing by 
ame running up when he heard the cry, 
And hit the man and blacked his eye 
And marched him off to the station. 


The man was fined and sent to jail, 
The boy went home to weep and wail, 
The dog sneaked off with drooping tail, 
Puss climbed a tree in a hurry, 
The rat popped into his hole again, 
The chicken ran off to find the hen— 
And that was all that happened then. 
I’ve come to the end of the story. ™ 


The Rivals. 
’Twas Mary Melinda Baker’s doll, 
With her head of shining hair, 
A waxen nose, and ten pink toes, 
A fan, and a real high-chair. 


Mary Melinda Baker’s doll, 
Was an airy sort of thing; 

Though I never heard her speak a word, 
And I know she could not sing. 


Now Peter Frisby Hamilton Jones 
Was a perfectly lovely dear. 

He was a cat, as black as my hat, 
No tail, and a slit in one ear. 


Mary Melinda never will know 
How her doll stirred up that cat; 
But she was the one ’t fuss begun, 
We fellows are sure of that. 


How do girls know what dolls may do, 
When they are away at school? © 

A girl in their place would make up a face, 
Which aggravates boys, as a rule. 


So we think that doll with her waxen nose, 
Just turned it up at Pete— 
At nine she was there, in her real high chair; 
At night we found one of her feet. 
—Wide Awake. 


The Poet’s Holiday. 
How sweet to lie beneath the shade 
In this entrancing forest glade— 
This dell, where Nature, deft, hath made 
A bower! 
With clear bird-notes the woods—[My dear, 
Pray put the luncheon basket here. 
The sun will turn the milk, I fear, 
Quite sour.] 


With clear bird-notes the woods abound, 
And to the symphony around 
The brooklet lends its tinkling sound 
Of waters. 
Unfettered, free the fancy runs, 
No thought of care, no fear of duns— 
While near me gambol sundry sons 
And daughters. 


How sweet the breath of—[Goodness, Sue! 

Do keep your eye on little Lou!] 

The breath of violets gemmed with dew, 
Pervading 

The fragrant, cireumambient air! 

[Johnny! That’s poison ivy there!] 

Oh! would that—[Lizzie, don’t you dare 
Go wading!] 


Oh! would that thus beneath the trees, 
.Wooed by the incense-laden breeze— 
[Boys! do quit stirring up those bees; 
They'll sting you!] 
Enraptured I might ever lie! 
[Adolphus, if you climb so high, 
When next we have a picnic, I 
Won’t bring you!] 


I envy them whose lot befalls 

Outside the grimy city walls, 

In modest cots, in spacious halls, 
Or shanties. 
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And if—[My son, will you refrain 

From sitting on that pie again? 

The huckleberry juice will stain 
Your panties. ] 

And if kind Fate would—[Susan, look! 

There’s Billy fallen in the brook!] 

Kind Fate would—[Girls! that cow will hook! ] 
Would favor, 


The city’s raucous strife I’d leave— 
[My love, that bug crawled up your sleeve! ] 
And to these sylvan scenes I’d cleave 
Forever! 
* * * 
My dear, I think a longer stay 
Not altogether wise to-day, 
And that it’s time our homeward way 
We wended. 
I’m sorry—but it seems to me 
We'd better take the train at three 
Instead of six o’clock, as we 
Intended! 
—Life. 


Give me the ideal which will stand the strain 
Of weaving into human stuff 
On the loom of the real. 
Keep me from caring more for books than for 
folk 
For art than for life. 
—Van Dyke. 











Why is it that educators do not generally 
approve of the building up method in subtrac- 
tion? It seems much the easier method to 
teach, and perfectly logical when presented in 
the following manner: 

Taking 74—26 as an example, it is evident 
that some number added to 26 willequal 74. 
According to the method used in addition some 
number combined with 6 equals 4, 14 or some 
other number ending with 4. No number com- 
bined with 6 will equal 4 and no one place 
number combined with 6 will equal a number 
greater than 14 and ending with 4. Eight is the 
number which added to 6 makes 14. As in ad- 
dition, we carry the 1 of 14, 2+1 in the sub- 
trahend, +4 equals 7, and we find that 48 is 
the number which added to 26 equals 74. Of 
course we should lead up to such a problem by 
first giving one involved no carrying, as 87— 
54. 

I know from exprience that it is a method 
easily taught, and when pupils can do one 
problem they can do all. We-need not hold up 
our hands in horror when such a problem as 


- axe 9,004,002 
the following appears 3"7g9'105 


this method each time the mental process is 
the same, whether the minuend figure is a 
cipher or a digit, there is no “borrowing” or 
“taking” over ciphers and thinking of each 
cipher as 9. Subtraction is so closely relatea 
to addition that the pupil must associate the 
two and he can use his knowledge of “carry- 
ing.” 

Some may argue that a pupil should learn 
about the units, tens, etc., but there is an op- 


According to 


portunity to teach this when teaching addition, 
notation and numeration. 

The method I suggest is given in one or more 
arithmetics and little of this is original, but 
I cannot understand whv this way of subtract. 
ing is so unpopular. Have I overlooked some 
important point? 

A Grade Teacher. 

The reason that some “educators” do 
not approve the method and that it is un- 
popular with many teachers is that the 
inertia of old habit is a make-weight that 
retards progress. The method presented 
above is used by many business men, and 
a few principals and teachers have ‘been 
courageous enough to teach it. To be 
jolted out of a smooth rut gives some peo- 
ple an uncomfortable feeling, hence re- 
forms come slowly. 

The Germans go a step further and 
eliminate subtraction from the process of 
long division, thus: 

2652 

36) 95478 
234 
187 

78 

6 

This is what the student says or thinks 
as he does the work: Thirty-six into nine- 
ty-five twice. Twice six twelve, and three 
(writing) are fifteen; twice three six, and 
one, seven, and two (writing) nine. 
(Bring down the 4.) 

Thirty-six into 234, six times. Six 
times six, thirty-six, and eight (writing) 
forty-four; six times three eighteen, and 
four twenty-two, and one (writing) twen- 
ty-three, ete. 


La Crosse, Sept. 19, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Gillan: 

Your “dozen mouldy chestnuts” are well se 
lected. 

Let me suggest another, making a “baker's 
dozen.” You will find it in the September 
number, page 5, right-hand column, second 
and third lines from the bottom of the page. 

Yours truly, ‘ 
Albert Hardy. 

The expression referred to is “food for 
thought.” Mr. Hardy is correct in adding 
it to the list. 


Normal, Ill., Sept. 19, 1903. 
My dear Mr. Gillan: 

Upon what authority do you commend il-lus- 
trate rather than il-lus-trate? (See page 22 
September number.) 

Very truly, 
David Felmly. 


That is an easy one. On the authority 
of the printer and proofreader, neither of 
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whom followed copy. It is a satisfaction 
to know that the readers of this journal 
read carefully and critically. When errors 
occur we hear of them promptly and from 
many sources. This also is a cause of 
gratification to the editor. 


Two ladders 75 and 61 feet in length, re- 
spectively, rest against a perpendicular wall 
with their bases together. The longer just 
reaches the top of the wall, while the shorter 
reaches a point 34 feet below the top of the 
wall. Find height of the wall, if the ladders 
are in a plane perpendicular to the wall. 


SOLUTION. 

Let C be the point at which both of the 
ladders are based, A the point to which the 
longer ladder reaches, and E the point to 
which the shorter reaches. AE=34 feet. 


H T A 


Je 


























Q L 


Construct the squares AN, EM and BL. 
Prolong the lines MR and RE to T and Z, 
respectively. From principles of the right 
triangle, we have, area of sqr. AN-Larea 
of sqr. BL=5625 sqr. feet, and area of 
sqr. EM-++area of sqr. BL=3721  sqr. 
feet. 

Taking the difference between these 
two expressions, we have, area of sqr. AN 
—area of sqr. EM=1904 sqr. feet. In 
other words, the two rectangles AR and 
RN, together with the square HR have an 
area equal to 1904 sqr. feet. But since 
RT=AE=34 feet, the area of sqr. HR 
=34°=1156 sqr. feet. 

..1904—1156=748 sqr. feet, area of 
the two equal rectangles AR and RN. Then 
3 of 748=374 sqr. feet, area of one of the 
equal rectangles as RN ; and since RA=34 


feet, we have RM=—374~-34=—11 feet. 
Then, 11-++34=45, height of the wall ex- 
pressed in feet—Ed. M. Mills in Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


A man paid $1,500 for a farm in the form 
of a trapezium whose sides are 25, 60, 82, and 
100 rods. What was the price per acre? 


The problem is impossible of solution. 
The trapezium is not a “stiff figure” like 
the triangle, hence its area with a given 
perimeter is a variable quantity. The 
question is a good “gumption problem” for 
the class in geometry. This is another: 
What is the area of a right triangle whose 
hight is 20 feet, base 15 feet and hypoth- 
enuse 36 feet? 


he SBulletin. 


The Sedalia school board has granted four 
free high school scholarships to graduates from 
county rufal schools. 











The Cape Girardeau Normal school, under 
Pres. Dearmont opened with an attendance of 
200 students. This school is erecting some fine 
new buildings. 


The Kirksville Normal school, Pres. John R. 
Kirk, has a steady growth in attendance. It 
has a faculty of 24 teachers, and is a progres- 
sive institution. 


We have a few dozen copies of the Western 
Teacher Song Book that are slightly damaged 
and which we will sell at half price while they 
last. Address this office and send cash with 
order. 

Who is G. W. Eaton? The frequency with 
which his articles are appearing in a few of our 
exchanges indicates that he has “syndicated” 
his letters which touch in a crude way upon 
school matters and are so full of pointless 
slang as to make them repulsive. 


Our friend, W.-H. Lynch, returns to the su- 
perintendency of the schools at Salem, Mo., 
after an absence from them of 19 years. He 
was given a reception by the citizens on his 
return which is said to have been the most 
elaborate ovation ever tendered to any one by 
the citizens of this town. 


Dr. J.W.Stearns, Professorof Pedagogy in the 
University of Wisconsin since 1885, has re- 
signed and retired to a fruit farm in Califor- 
nia. Dr. Stearns was for many years editor of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education. The posi- 
tion from which he retires has not yet been 
filled. 
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St. Louis Notes. 

The octogenarian school principal, Edward 
M. Avery, of the Carroll school, St. Louis, 
has rounded out his pedagogical career and 
retired from the profession full of years, and 
with the respect of all who know him. 

* te * * 


The schools of St. Charles opened this year 
with an increased attendance, under the man- 
agement of Superintendent Herring. 

* =? t * 


W. J. Stevens, principal of the Field school, 
is doing a great work in connection with 
school gardens. Few occupations for city boys 
will do them so much good as this closer touch 
with ature. Mr. Stevens stands in the front 
rank of school garden advocates, being a well- 
informed and enthusiastic worker. 

* + & 


L. W. Rader, principal of the Pope school, 
led the Schoolmasters’ club at its first meet- 
ing, on the subject “Edgar Allen Poe.” The 
presentation was able and scholarly. The 
positions of the speaker were well sustained 
though there was a strong undercurrent of dis- 
sent throughout the discussion. 

The Schoolmasters’ club enters upon its 
third year with a full attendance, and an 
interest and goodfellowship unsurpassed. The 
gamut of pedagogical subjects has become 
well-nigh exhausted. New fields of interest 
stand ready on every hand inviting these 
thoughtful and earnest members to consider 
them. They are school masters, but thev 
are also men and citizens with wide and varied 
interests. 

ae * * * 

Edwin D. Luckey, President of the Society of 
Pedagogy, is moving forward with commend- 
able energy in the organization of this year’s 
work.. One very important feature which has 
been secured is the Art of the World’s Fair 
by the experts planning and doing the work. 

* * * * 


Morgan and Lucky each have about a decade 
of service in St. Louis schools to their credit. 
This more experienced membership gives us 
the historical basis that we find ourselves in 
constant need of. 

* * * * 

Supt. F. Louis Soldan spent the summer 
lecturing in Columbia University, New York 
City, on school administration. 

, ew ee 


E. H. Long, principal of the Peabody school, 
spent the summer on his farm in western 
New York. J. W. Hall is also a summer farm- 
er within calling distance of Fra Elbertus, and 
Lucky rusticates on the banks of the Wabash. 
* * * * 

Kirkwood, a beautiful suburb of St. Louis, 
has a system of schools in which the citizens 
take much pride. Superintendent Kinkead is 
serving his fifth year and his work is highly 
appreciated. The high school employs six teach- 
ers and is housed in a commodious new build- 
ing, with good physical and botanical labor- 
atories. 


If you have not been using monthly report 
cards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


tog on receipt of 25 cents. RumMFoRD CHEMICAL 
orkS, Providence, R. I. 





other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 
We can furnish good, strong envelopes of a 
size to fit the card, at half a cent each or 40 
cents a hundred. 


Superintendent Buchanan, of Sedalia, Mo., 
has been appointed to take charge of the edu- 
cational exhibit of that state at the World’s 
Fair. Mr. Buchanan is an eminently suitable 
man to have that important work in charge. 
He is vigorous, frank and broad-minded, and 
the school people of his state have full confi- 
dence in his judgment and integrity. In all 
these respects his standing and record are in 
striking contrast to those of a certain piece of 
driftwood that floated into a similar position 
in another Western state. 


We want 100 teachers who are willing to go 
to North or South Dakota to teach district 
schools, at $40 to $50 per month. One young 
lady whom we recently placed in a primary 
grade has been teaching continuously for fif- 
teen months in country schools. Owing partly 
to the scarcity of teachers some of the schools 
hold winter terms and others summer terms. 
Those who desire can therefore teach eleven or 
twelve months in the year. 

Uuntil Dee. 1 we offer to enroll free any 
teacher of suitable qualificatians who will ac 
cept such a position as we describe above and 
can go on short notice. 
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The triumph of the English language has 
been placed beyond all doubt for all time says 
The World’s Work. The language has not only 
been preserved and kept pure from contamina- 
tion by other languages and idioms—it is very 
rapidly being acquired by immigrants of alien 
speech. In 1895 there were 101 German daily 
newspapers published in the United States. 
By the beginning of the present year the num- 
ber had fallen to seventy-five. 


Gillan’s Lessons in Mathematical Geography 
exactly meet the requirements in the uniform 
course of study officially approved in several 
states. Im the new Manual for Wisconsin 
schools it is practically made a part of the 
course of study. It seems to have covered the 
ground so completely that a reference to the 
little book itself stands in’ lieu of any outline 
of the subject. See page 80, Eleventh Edition, 
Manual of Course of Study for Common Schools 
of Wisconsin, 1902. Price, 10 cents, or one 
dollar a dozen, 


The Madness of Much Money, by Alfred H. 
Lewis, in Everybody’s Magazine for October, is 
a scathing attack on the vulgar displays of 
great wealth to which the new generation of 
millionaires has treated the country. With a 
brutal directness Mr. Lewis diagnoses the mad- 
ness which often goes with much and sudden 
wealth, and ridicules unsparingly the gilded 
idlers who make up the so-called American 
aristocracy. It is a rough, even a pitiless ar- 
raignment of certain prominent persons and it 
is sure to be generally read and appreciated. 


Did you ever try to write any considerable 
amount of manuscript without having a dic- 
tionary at hand? It is a very awkward situa- 
tion when one wants to use a word in writing 
and is in doubt about its spelling. Suppose you 
want to say that a person is lacking in the 
performance of a duty and you want to use the 
word derilect, or dirilect or derilict, or dere- 
lect, or direlect, or direlict, or dirilict, or dere- 
lict, how would you spell it? But a good dic- 
tionary gives far more than merely the spell- 
ing. When you “run down” a word like the 
above and find it is a close relation of loan, 
eleven, relinquish, eclipse, ellipse, delinquent, 
license, relic, and relict, you begin to realize 
how one’s vocabulary may be widened and en- 

the Pathfinder, the 


15 CENTS 


news review. This paper 
gives you every week all the important news of 
the world, stated clearly and without bias. It is 
the only news review that is truly comprehensive, 
and at the same time it is not padded or bulky. 
gives you the wheat without the chaff. It is a 
time-saver for all busy people. In purpose it is 
high-toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest 
against sensational journalism. It takes the place 
of periodicals costing $2.50 and 33.00. Try it and 
you would not be without it for many times its 
Cost—$ 1.00 per year. 


ADDRESS: 
PATHFINDER, 3 Washington, D. C, 








Will bring you, on 
trial, thirteen weeks, 











riched by a little study of the dictionary. It 
is said that Senator J. J. Ingalls, whose 
versatility in the use of language was a source 
of wonder to all who heard him speak, ac- 
quired it by systematically reading every day 
a few pages of Webster’s Unabridged, and 
tracing the derivations and analogies as well 
as noting the meanings. The best practical 
working dictionary of the English language to- 
day is the International. Don’t let any agent 
sell you a cyclopdia until you have the Inter- 
national. 


A Useful Premium. 

Any one of the following will be sent as u 
premium to new subscribers who cut out this 
paragraph and send it with one dollar to this 
office before Dec. 1, 1903. 

Evolution of Dodd, Wm. Hawley Smith. 

Riffle Creek Papers, S. Y. Gillan. 

Pedagogical Pebbles, J. N. Patrick. 

Tracing and Sketching Lessons, S. Y. Gillan. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Walks and Talks, Wm. Hawley Smith. 

Arithmetic in the Common School, S. Y. Gil- 
lan. 

Portfolio of 25 Perry Pictures. 

Present subscribers who pay up to Dee. 1, 
1904, may also have their choice of the above. 


The fabled Minotaur required at stated per- 
iods to be supplied with seven youths and 
seven maidens, to be shipped to his island. Our 
Minotaur is not satisfied with so small a num- 
ber. Two years ago some six hundred teach- 
ers were sent to the Philippines to engage in 
the hopeless tsak of transforming the natives 


UINIVENSHEY or we... 


... state of Missouri. 


FOUNDED IN 1840. 











Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy,andalso of Law, Medicine, Engineering 
(Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Mechanical), 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomology, Vet- 
erinary Science, and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics also, and in Stenog- 
raphy and Business Forms. 


All Departments Open to Women. 
Tuition Free. 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat and electricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. _Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 


Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University. 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the University. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
is a department of the University. 

For catalogue, address. c 

IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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into an English-speaking people. Others have 
been sent since. ‘hey are “enlisted” for three 
years, with no chance of backing cut when once 
they are landed on the islands, where they are 
held in a semi-military system by a sort of 
coercion very like imprisonment. Of course 
many cannot endure a tropical climate, and 
succumb to disease. Occasionally a ship 
brings back the bones of a few hundred vic- 
tims—soldiers, teachers and others. A call is 
now published by the government for 150 more 
teachers to recruit the force, at salaries rang- 
ing from $900 to $1,200 a year. The circular 
states, with grim humor, that they should be 
men who are “devoted to their profession and 
conscientious, energetic and successful work- 
ers.” 


General election day is no longer a legal hol- 
iday for schools in Wisconsin. It was abol- 
ished in view of the fact that so few teachers 
are now voters at the general election; but by 
an oversight, apparently, no provision was 
made for making the first Tuesday in April 
of odd-numbered years a legal holiday for 
teachers. Unless this shall be done before 
April, 1905, many thousands of voters will be 
disfranchised, for county superintendents are 
to be elected at that time, and women are al- 
lowed to vote, and at every alternate odd-num- 
bered year the same applies to the election of 
a state superintendent. 


Mr. John Burroughs is to contribute to The 
Century for 1904 a number of articles on “Cur- 
rent Misconceptions in Natural History,” giv- 
ing his views as to what he believes to be er- 
rors of observation, record, or deduction on the 
part of contemporary writers on nature suv- 
jects. The echoes of Mr. Burroughs’s article 
on a similar topic which appeared in The At- 
lantic last spring are still reverberating, and in 
this series Mr. Burroughs will take up the sub- 
ject more fully, publishing his matured opin- 
ions as to instinct, the alleged teaching of 
young animals by their parents, the play of ani- 
mals, and kindred themes. 


A Flower Book of Real Flowers. 
The Yellowstone Park Flower Book, pub- 
lished by the Northern Pacific, is a beautiful 


creation. It contains eleven specimens of real 

flowers, in natural colors, from Yellowstone 

Park, with names and places where found. 
Also six full page, fine, half tone illustra- 


EDUCATION. 


tions of bears, the Grand canon, geysers, ho- 
tels, etc., found in the park, the most wonder. 
ful spot on earth, 54 by 62 miles in size, and 
where President Roosevelt recently spent his 
vacation. 

The Flower Book makes a beautiful souye- 
nir. Send Chas. S. Fee, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn., fifty 
cents for a copy. 


Ray’s arithmetics, the Primary, the Ele 
mentary and the Practical, have been revised, 
and are now published in a very attractive 
edition by the American Book Company. The 
word “Modern” is added to the title to sug. 
gest the recent revision which abridges the 
subjects of waning importance, omits the ob- 
solete and gives more prominence to such 
topics as measurements, bills and accounts, 
ete., which are now emphasized in the school 
courses, 

The Practical is the old “Ray’s Third Part” 
that some of us -“ciphered through” “when 
life was new and sweet”; and it is in all es 
sential features the same good old book that 
it was then. Every principle is clearly ex- 
plained by an analysis or solution of a simple 
example from which a rule is derived. Then 
the rule is applied to the solution of a list 
of problems of gradually increasing difficulty. 
The editor of this journal, at the risk of adver- 
tising himself as a mossback, would recom: 
mend the retention of this book in any school 
where it is in use, for he does not know any 
better way of teaching arithmetic than by the 
method it presents; and this old book as 
now revised might be substituted with great 
profit to the children for some books written 
within the past twenty years and which will 
be very dead within ten years. 

In an ungraded school an excellent way to 


Jeqehers Wanted Aneto Teaches. 








378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 





1 i i ith T Ww nN T HER, d has 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ees ay ce he ae Hrs Rg gece mem wending Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Lowa, or Park 


River, North Dakota. 





KELLOG@’S TEACHERS BUREA 


$4,000 down. Supplies teachers by telegraph. 


Supplies high-grade teachers for any position, 
Refers to prominent colleges and Normal schools. 
Est. 1889. Positions filled in 33 states at salaries 


Letters confidential. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., No. 61 East 9th St., New York. 








WE NEED EVERY TEACHER. 
EVERY TEACHER NEEDS US. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO 

















We publish and carry the largest number and 
greatest variety of Helps, Outlines, Methods, 
Manuals, Speakers, School Singing Books, 
and general teachers’ aids of any house in the 
U.S. Maps, Globes, Kindergarten Goods, 
Etc. Send for our 156 page Catalogue. 


Free. 
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teach’ arithmetic to pupils who have had 
enough of a start to take this “Third Part” or 
“practical” is to put the book into their hands 
have no arithmetic “class,” but let each work 
alone. When a pupil gets “the answer set 
down in the book,” he tries the next one. If 
he gets stuck he calls for the teacher’s aid; 


the teacher sits down beside him and works it 3 


out, the pupil asking questions and the teacher 
answering. The teacher then challenges the 
pupil with, “Now see if you can do it.” By 
and by the pupil has “ciphered through” and 
can do any sum in the book,” or he “can do 
anything up to page —.” But when he an- 
nounces this he must meet the test of the chal- 
lenge, “Let me see you do this one.” Such a 
course gives a virility to the work which can 
never be imparted by milk and water “develop- 
ment” exereises or by deviling the learner with 
the demand that he shall always discriminate 
between division and “partition,” or explain 
why this quotient is abstract and that one con- 
aete, or never use a phraseology that shall 
seem to confound figures and numbers, or that 
he shall keep aways ready for glib delivery a 
nice explanation of why we “invert a frac- 
tional divisor,” or of the process of subtraction 
by the “changed minuend”’ method. 

let us reject nothing merely because it is 
old; some excellent things are old. One of 
them is Ray’s “Practical.” 


A First Book in Business Methods, by W. 
P. Teller and H. E, Brown, Rand, McNally & 
(o., Chicago, 271 pages, 75 cents, is a body of 
practical information pertaining to business in 
a form simple enough for use in the eighth, 
ninth and tenth grades. Mr. Teller is a prac- 
tical business man connected with a large 
manufacturing company, and Mr. Brown is at 
the head of the commercial department of the 
Rock Island high school. The book deals with 
such business topics as should be known by 
everyone—letters, notes, bank paper, sending 
money, mortgages, deeds, wills, ete., and con- 
tains a glossary of business terms. 
outgrowth of the growing interest in business 
courses in high schools, but presents matter 
_ within the grasp of pupils in the eighth 
grade, 

Fae simile blanks of all business papers dis- 
cussed are contained in the text. Both in the 
character of the matter presented and the 
mechanical style in which it is printed this book 
is far ahead of any thing else of the kind that 
we have seen. 


AIBN COUGO 2m Anau voxome 


Send for circular. ©. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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It is an” 


Most country district schools have from two 
to half a dozen pupils who could profitably use 
this book as a text for some valuable work that 
would be highly appreciated by the parents. 


Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geog- 
raphy grows in popularity with teachers of 
this branch. It is rich in suggestion of meth- 
od and devices, and furnishes a great abun- 
dance of interesting and valuable supplemen- 
tary matter with which to enrich and enliven 
the text-book lessons. A new edition has been 
issued, which brings the references to popu- 
lation up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 
Address this office. 


Superintendent Sanders, of the Batesville, 
Arkansas, public schools, in response to a re- 
quest to join in an effort in that state for 
higher salaries, called attention to a remedy 
that would bring relief in places where the 
spirit of a local community would carry it be- 
yond the standard of expenditure fixed by law 
for a whole state. He says: “Remove the tax 
limitations when levied by popular vote. Most 
school tax is expended in the locality where it 
is raised, and no community was ever yet 
bankrupt by local taxes applied to local pur- 
poses.” —_ 

$12.00 to New Orleans and Return. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round trip tick- 
ets at above rate from St. Louis and Cairo, IIl., 
and intermediate locations to New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Montgomery and other Southern points on 
September 15 and October 20. $16.00 from 
Chicago. Liberal limits and stop-overs. Jno. 
M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St Louis. 


Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 


An Introductory Artihmetic, by David M. 
Sensenig and Robt. F. Anderson, 262 pp. 40 
cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Porto Rico, by J. B. Seabury. Book XIL., 
The World and Its People. 224 pp. 50 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 





IS MENSURATION DIFFICULT? 


If you think so, send ten cents to the undersigned 
for ‘“‘Rules and Formulas In Mensuration,” con- 
taining over 300 formulas clearly worked out, and 
many classified problems. Goes to the bottom of 
the subject and brings the teacher to the top. 

“Didactic Outlines in English Grammar” is 
the title of a booklet of 32 pages, containing outlines 
on Infinitives, Participles Abridgement, Case Con- 
structions, History of the English Language, etc. 
Just what a teacher needs in preparing for examina- 
tions. Only ten cents, postpaid. 

“Outlines of Psychology” is the title of a very 
popular book. 151 pages, cloth binding. Price, 75 
cents, postpaid. All three books were written by 
Henry G.Williams, A. M., Dean State Normal College, 
Athens, O. 


Address all orders to the author. 


Henry G. Williams, Athens, O. 
Ohio’s leading educational journal, THE OHIO 
TEACHER, 75 cents a year. 





78 . AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


How the People Rule, by Chas. D. Hoxie. 
165 pp. 40 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A First Book in Business Methods, by W. P. 
Teller and H. E. Brown. 271 pp. 75 cents. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Elements of Arithmetic, by J. W. Hopkins 
and P. H. Underwood. 548 pp. 55 cents. The 
Macmillan Co. 

The Wonderful Electric Elephant, by Frances 
T. Montgomery. 253 pp. $1.50. The Saal- 
field Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Special Method in History, by Chas. A. Mc- 
Murry. 291 pp. 75 cents. The Macmillan 
Co. 

Shorter Poems of Goethe and Schiller, Se- 
lected, by W. H. Van der Smissen. 291 pp. 
60 cents. D. Appleton & Company. 

Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles, edited by John C. 
Kirtland. 134 pp. 75 cents. Longmans, 
Green & Co. . 

Fairy Legends of the French Provinces, 
translated by Mrs. M. Cary. 300 pp. 60 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Bible Stories for Young People, by Sarah E, 
Dawes. 366 pp. 60 cents, Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

The Young Man Entering Business, by 0. 
S. Masden. 384 pp. $1.40. Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co, 

Macaulay’s Essays on Addison and Johnson. 
Edited by Geo. B. Aiton. 172 pp. 30 cents 
net, D. Appleton & Co. 

The Gecgraphy of Commerce, by Spencer 
Trotter. 410 pp. $1.10 net. The Macmillan 
Company. 





Books by 
WM. HAWLEY SMITH 
Evolution of Dodd, 25 Cts, 








Walks and Talks, 30 Cts. 








The New Hamlet, 50 Cts. 








Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 
Address 


S. Y. Gillan @ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, by Ha: 
C. Jones. 343 pp. $1.25. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Aristotle on Education. 
Surnet. 141 pp. 60 cents. 
Company. 

Grammar, by C. Alphonso Smith. 
50 cents. 
Va. 

Ray’s Modern Practical Arithmetic. 39 
pp. 50 cents.—Elementary. 192 pp. 35 cents 
—Primary. 96 pp. .15 cents. American Bok 
Company. 

Primary Arithmetic, by J. A. McLellan and 
A. F, Ames. 265 pp. 30 cents. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Human Physiology, by J. I. Jegi. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Elementary Algebra, by Chintamani Muker. 
jee. 205 x 34 pp. The Indian Press. 

English Metre, by J. B. Mayor. 308 pp. 50 
cents. The Macmillan Company. 
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THE NEW 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS of the 
“GREAT WESTERN LIMITED” 
are the height of luxury. 
They are of the latest design and 
contain all toilet access 5ries. 
Every night between Chicago and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Edited by Joh 
The Macmillan 


y 263 pp. 
B. F. Johnson Pub, Co., Richmond, 


343 pp. 





Chicago 
Great Western 
Railway 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams St. CHICAGO. 

















LOOK HERE TEACHER! 


A poorly furnished school is like a 
farm with little or no machinery. 
Be progressive. See that some- 
thing is added or renewed in your 
school each year. We ship supplies 
on approval at anti-trust prices. 
Send us name of Clerk and list of 
things needed. Your favor will be 
generously acknowledged. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


MIL wAUREE 























Dialogs. Speakers, Reward Cards 
Music, Logan, Dailey & Co., 561 
WabuashAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Free. 





ARE YOU A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Teacher or Officer? 


If so, write for a free copy of a booklet 
forth a system of organization and records 
constitutes a most wholesome incentive, increasla 
the attendance and enhancing the interest of S& 
Gay school scholars wherever tried. 

Highly recommended by Pastors and Superit 
tendents throughout the United States and Cast 
da. In writing, give name of Superintendent a 
Secretary, size and denomination of School. 


Address Mrs. MARY G. EASTMAN, Oxford, Mich 
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